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te This New International Dial ts the 


' - 
latest type of Payroll 





every Teature 


Time represents money. It should be checked up and accounted 
for the same as money. 

Time, today, is more important to business than at any other 
period in the World’s history, and the 


International Time Recorder 


becomes more than a useful article: it is a business necessity. 


The International line of time recording devices include card recorders, 
dial recorders, cost recorders, electric time keeping systems, autograph 
recorders, elapsed time machines, recording door locks, key recorders, 
etc. They are made in 260 different styles and sizes, in both electric 
and spring driven models, to fill every possible time requirement. 


Prices from $50 upwards. 


Write Department 32 for complete information 


International Time Recording Company of New York 


Subsidiary of 


COMPUTING - TABULATING - RECORDING - CO. 


Executive Offices: 50 Broad Street, New York 
Offices in all Principal Cities of the World 
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How the Irving 
4 aids Exporters 


\ Through its Foreign Trade Depart- 
bp. 


ment the Irving National Bank is able 


| Coa to supply exporters with advice, sug- 


gestions and special assistance.  In- 























ae Se ee formation on trade routes, harbors, 
York, the gateway of the United States, is packing, documentation and confiden- 


in close touch with export and import trade. 


tial credit reports are available. 





IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK 


Strictly a Commercial Bank Resources over $/ 00,000,000 
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THE CONGESTED FREIGHT YARD 
A Picture Pointing a Moral 


OOK at this picture. ‘Freight yards are congested today. Don’t run the chance of your freight being held on the tracks wait 
ing for ‘‘a hole in the dam.’’ The shipping rroblems of the Nation's business are difficult today due to the unprecedented 
traffic of war's demands, yet, many shippers know the simple, economical solution. The T-C. F. CO. Service of the 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
A Rational Service of International Scope 
which offers the sure, time, trouble and dollar saving solution to your forwarding problems. 
Consolidated Car Service trom Chicago to China, Japan and Philippines. Consolidated Machinery 
Car Service from Chicago and Philadelphia to California, Oregon and Washington, and from 
Chicago and Cincinnati to New York and New England points. 
Send today for our Formulary on Freight Forwarding Facilities, the book with a message 
to Managers of the Nation’s Business 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Woolworth Building New York 
General Office, 203 Dearborn Street, Chicago ; 
Old South Bldg., Roston Ellicott Square, Buffalo Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 
Alaska Bldg., Seattle Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles Write our nearest office 
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‘Long-Distance Transmission 
} 
|! HERE was3a day when our lights ; 
were dim, our factories small and our 
resources undeveloped. We had no street cars 
nor trunkline electrifications—we were just strug- 
gling along. And it was all because ELECTRICITY 
could not be transmitted more than a MILE, economically. 
It was back in 1880 that George Westinghouse foresaw 
the great possibilities in a system permitting long distance 
transmission. 
This was accomplished in the face of stubborn opposition 
when Westinghouse introduced and developed in this coun- 
try the ALTERNATING CURRENT SYSTEM OF POWER 
TRANSMISSION. 
Today we all enjoy the benefits of this great contribution 
to the field of applied electricity, and we see arising, 
as the fruit of this great man’s work, industry 
after industry’ which before were either 
wily handicapped or impossible. 
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War Tax Analysis 


For Individuals 
Partnerships and 
Corporations 


An expert interpretation of the 


Income Tax, the War 
Income Tax and the 
War Excess Profits Tax 


This analysis covers the many 
perplexing problems confronting 
taxpayers subject to these tax laws 


This booklet H-64 will 
be sent upon request 


The National City 


Company 


National City Bank Building 


New York 
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ECURITY from trespassers 

is more essential in these un- 
settled times than ever before. 
Anchor Post Chain Link Woven 
Steel Fences being unclimbable 
and practically indestructible, 
provide a degree of protection 
that is unobtainable by any 
other means. 
The heavy, close mesh chain 
link of No. 6 wire, and the 
thick-set barbed wire at the 
top, makes fence climbing im- 
possibie and any attempt at it 
exceedingly dangerous. 
The U. S. Government, and 
hundred of industrial plants 
throughout the country, are 
protecting their property with 
Anchor Post Fences. 


CATALOG: 


Our catalog gives full details 
and our engineers are ready 
tostudy your needs and sub- 
mit plans. 


Anchor Post Iron Works 


13 Cortland Street West (13th floor) 
NEW YORK 
2188-G 
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The 
Periscope 
of Business 
ea 


HE application of Periscopes to 

armored motor cars for sighting 

the Lewis guns is another 
example of the great value of the 
Periscope in modern warfare. 


To the ‘Third Arm of the Service ’’, 
that industrial army on which our 
success in the present struggle so 
largely depends, Cost Accounting, 
the Periscope of Business, has also 
proved its real value. 


The business of winning the war is an ex- 
pensive one. The business of American 
manufacturing concerns is to hunt down and 
eliminate sources of waste. In short, to pro- 
duce those goods on which victory so largely 
depends, in the greatest quantity, of the 
highest quality, in the shortest time, at the 
lowest production cost. 


Most cost accounting systems concern 
themselves only with the compilation of data 
relative to past results, but the methods of 
cost accounting introduced by Mr. G. Charter 
Harrison provide for predetermined costs as 
a mark at which to aim. This form of cost 
accounting has proved to be the real Periscope 
of Business and has enabled his industrial 
clients to deliver blows where they will be 
most effective. 


The assuring of accurate cost information, 
at lowest expense. The securing, through 
organized production, of greater output at 
lower production cost: such is the service 
rendered to premier concerns in many lines by 
the group of engineers, production men, 
accountants and general organizers, with 
which Mr. G. Charter Harrison has _ sur- 
rounded himself. 


Remember that Cost Accounting is the 
Periscope of Business. Bear in mind that 
organized production is the vital factor of 
success to-day, and do not forget that each 
individual industry has its own peculiar pro- 
duction and organization problems. 


Remember also that it is to the successful 
solution of such individual problems, Mr. 
Harrison has devoted eighteen years of ex- 
tensive service to premier concerns in varied 
lines of work. 


To American manufacturing concerns who 
appreciate that a real knowledge of costs is a 
fundamental requirement to-day. Those 
officials who realize that every unnecessary 
operation wastes the time of a man, and that 
the waste of man power is poor economy now, 
the service of this organization of trained 
industrial specialists is offered for the attain- 
ing of organized production with the least 
possible change in internal conditions and 
without internal friction. 


For detail information and names of clients 
who through our service have secured a real 
Periscope of their business, write to-day. 


Geye 


Baker, Sutton & Harrison 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


31 Nassau Street New York 
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Preserves Roads 
.. Prevents Duistz 


~* 








River Road, Rockford, Ill. 


ats 


in 1915 and 1916 


Not an Expensive Road, Either! 


OADS like this, thousands of miles concrete, except that the Tarvia never lost its 
of them all over the country, tes- elasticity, and the layer of Tarvia-concrete 


. . remained resilient and tough. 
tify that Tarvia hassolved the macadam- s 6 
road problem. 






ee 






Treated with **Tarvia-B 


In 1916 another light coat of ‘‘Tarvia-B”’ was 
spread over the road. 


You might suppose that this road with “Tarvia-Th” dies aot. cost siach and ie Nery 


its tough, smooth contour must be ex- easy to apply. The expense of maintaining 
pensive, but such is not the case. This a macadam road with “Tarvia-B” in this way 
is simply an ordinary macadam road- is less than the expense of maintaining it in 


way which has been treated with a the old way, by incessant repairs, water 
. a ° sprinkling, etc. 

surface-coat of ‘‘Tarvia-B”’ to preserve P =f 

the surface and prevent dust. Users of the highway and near-by residents 


appreciate such a smooth, dustless, mudless, 


The first time this was done was in 1915. The durable road. But as taxpayers they appre- 
road-surface was swept clean and ‘‘Tarvia-B”’ ciate it still more, for the use of Tarvia reduces 
was sprayed on and covered with a light coat- their annual up-keep expenses and gives them 
ing of sand or stone screenings. better roads and lower taxes. 

The Tarvia percolated into the surface and Send for the evidence. We have various booklets 
bonded the stone, somewhat like cement in which we are glad to send to any inquirer on request. 


ereenennent 


Special Service Department 


Hc ereppenernetrene ne 





In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as road authorities, THE BARRETT CoMPANy has organized 
a Special Service Department, which keeps up to the minute on all road problems. If you will write to nearest 
office regarding road conditions or problems in your vicinity the matter will have the prompt attention of 
experienced engineers. This service is free for the asking. 


If you want better roads and lower taxes, this department can greatly assist you. 








BTL LE 





The GZ / Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limitep: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


St. John, N.-B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 
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WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER, 1917 


Since Congress Drew the Sword 


No Legislative Body in History Has Ever in So Short a Time Appropriated Such Huge 
Sums and Adopted Such a Driving Program for War 


THE BUSINESS SIDE OF A GREAT SESSION 


HIS is the season in Washington for 

writing reports. The chiefs of bureaus, 

the heads of departments, and the inde- 

pendent commissions will place state- 
ments of their activities before Congress when 
it reassembles on December 3, and into these 
statements go a deal of thumbing of files and 
searching of hearts. The annual report 
exacted of each government official is with us 
an ancestral institution that mocks those 
superior people who say a democracy cannot 
have traditions. 

There never was less time in official places 
for “ paper work.’’ Nevertheless, new activi- 
ties following upon an unprecedented program 
of new legislation never offered greater possi- 
bilities to writers of annual reports. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission,—enlarged, reor- 
ganized, and endowed with some new powers 
(and withal ensconced in new quarters of such 
convenience as it never before had in its career 
of thirty years)—may have something to 
say about inland water transportation. The 


Shipping Board which in a matter of months 












es HARRIS & EWING 
he government de 
A «hear day woul { } : tary of .th ry 
t was a task of no mean dimensions when we considered Congress extravagant in the expenditufe of a billion dollars a year. — : 
October 6, it appropriated nearly $17,000,000,000, and the job of the Treasury and other departments grew in proportion. 


ments at Washington are not observing eight-hour work days in these stirrin 
not seem too long to the average man charge 


has grown from a fifty-million-dollar affair 
with powers it might try in a tentative way to 
a two-billion-dollar organization that domi- 
nates the ocean transportation of the country, 
has unlimited opportunity to be interesting. 
The Federal Trade Commission has a 
wide range of choice for literary effort. The 
Tariff Commission may dwell upon the sub- 
jects it is investigating, such as tariff read- 
justments likely to be necessary in consequence 
of war, inter-trade relations of foreign coun- 
tries, their economic alliances, their commer- 
cial preferences, and the like. The Bureau of 
Internal Revenue will be a focal point of highly 
concentrated national interest; it collected 
half a billion dollars of taxes in the year 
ended with June, 1916; in the current year 
it will gather upwards of three billion; and 
while busily at work as the federal tax- 
gatherer it will fairly radiate interpretations 
of law which will set pencils to figuring all over 
the country. That pencils and war have a 
connection was demonstrated in Germany last 
year, when some of the pencil manufacturers 
reported very good business, 
undoubtedly in good part 
because of the nine hundred 
and more orders regarding 
food stuffs a country that 
could from its own soil sup- 
port itself for only 245 days 
a year has had to issue. 
Only twice before has a 


by law, as the Secretary of .the _ bee 


special session of Congress worked continuously 
longer than the session of April 2-October 6 
of this year,—the record-breaking special 
session that began on April 7, 1913, and the 
two-hundred-ten-day session of 1789, held in 


New York. 


CONSIDERATION of ‘‘grave matters of 
public policy’’ was the purpose for which 
Congress was this year summoned into special 
session. Meeting at noon on April 2, both 
Houses had completed their organization by 
eight o’clock in the evening. At 8:30 they as- 
sembled together in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives. A moment later the President 
in his automobile crossed the brilliantly lighted 
plaza in front of the Capitol, passing between 
ranks of cavalry, and at 8:37 he began his 
address to Congress, detailing the acts against 
the rights of the United States which consti- 
tuted.a state of war. At 9:15 the Senate was 
back in its Chamber, Senate Joint Resolution 
Number One had been introduced, declaring 
formally that a state of war existed, and by 
half past nine both Houses had completed the 
work of the day. Four days later. whistles 
and bells announced to Washington that 
Congress had passed the resolution, the Presi- 
dent had approved it, and the United States was 
a combatant in the European war. So much 
of detail has since intervened that the events of 
early April seem to have happened long ago. 
Forthwith the machinery of Congress set to 


times of war, as this night picture of the Treasury shows. 


is, with the management of the national finances. 


This year, between April 2 and 
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work upon measures for support of war, 
creation of new armies, added power for naval 
forces, appropriations in vast amounts on the 
one hand and on the other great schemes of 
taxation and authority to use the nation’s 
credit for the borrowing of billions of dollars, 
further concentration of our banking power, 
marshalling our resources of food and materia:s 
to see that they do not benefit the enemy but 
place their full weight on our side of the war, 
in short, creation of such an organization for 
war as no European combatant attained in 
less than two years. 


At times there was delay in the program ot 
war legislation; for the Speaker of the 
House may have been right when he said, on 
taking the chair, ‘‘we are distinct as the 
billows, yet we are one as the sea.”’ Oc- 
casionally, the billows ran pretty high, and 
threatened to hide the sea. Nevertheless, 
few measures in the war program were left 
unfinished, and in December Congress can 
take up the new questions that may have 
developed. The special session actually passed 
gt public acts. During 1915 the British 
Parliament passed but 78 general public acts. 


Expenditures for War 


[> Congress expenditures and revenues have 

a very important place. The budget of 
expenditures during the current year which 
Congress had approved when it adjourned on 
October 6 was pretty much like Topsy,— 
“it just growed.”’ Last January the outlay 
of the federal government this year for all 
purposes was estimated at $1,700,000,000. 
In May, a month after the United States had 
formally recognized a state of war, it was put 
at $8,500,000,000, of which $5,500,000,000 
were for our own expenses and $3,000,000,000 
for credits to be extended to other countries. 
On October 6 the gross amount, including 
future appropriations to meet contracts 
which have been authorized, had reached 
$21,300,000,000,—of which $7,000,000,000 in 
all are credits to foreign governments. The 
session of Congress which opened on April 2 
and closed on October 6 had actually appro- 
priated $16,900,000,000 to be paid out of the 
treasury. 


N the totals there are included loans to other 

governments, the expenditures for the 
ordinary activities of the federal government 
such as the postal service, and some duplica- 
tions. With allowance for these deductions, 
and with contracts omitted from the reckoning 
on the ground that the obligations they entail 
may be met in a later year, the expenditures 
of the United States itself this year for its 
own activities in war would seem to be around 
$10,500,000,000. Of course, when Congress 
meets in the winter it will be asked to increase 
the war appropriations. 

Of the appropriations connected with war 
approximately one-fourth are for the navy and 
for meeting warfare on the seas, and three- 
fourths are devoted to warfare by land and 
the preparations that are necessary for it. 


T? meet the expenditures Congress set about 

providing funds. Th third measure that 
became law,—the first having been declara- 
tion of a state of war and the second a bill 
which meets some of the expenses incident to 
service of our troops on the Mexican border,— 
authorized an issue of $5,000,000,000 in bonds 
and $2,000,000,000 in short-term Treasury 
certificates of indebtedness. This was the 
law of April 24, and under it on May 14 the 
Treasury Department invited subscriptions 
for $2,000,000,000, the bonds to pay 3% per 


THE 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
cent, to be redeemable after 15 years and pay- 
able in thirty years. 


EFORE a second issue of bonds was 

offered, on October 1, the authorization 
was changed in several particulars, by the 
War Credits Act of September 24. Further 
possible issues were increased from $3,000,000, 
000 to $7,000,000,000. The rate of interest 
was raised from 314 to 4 per cent. Whereas 
the first issues by the terms of the law are 
convertible into bonds of any subsequent loan 
issued at a higher rate, the conditions of con- 
version for each subsequent issue were now 
left to the discretion of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Instead of the interest being exempt 
from all taxation, except estate or inheritance 
taxes, the interest on subsequent issues, except 
as to the interest on $5,000 in bonds in the 
hands of any one holder, was made subject to 
federal surtaxes on incomes and taxes on excess 
profits. 

The $3,000,000,000 to $4,500,000,000 in 
bonds actually offered on October 1 run from 
10 to 25 years. Because these bonds are sub- 
ject to more federal taxes than the earlier 
issue, there has been some figuring over com- 
comparative values of the two issues to 
persons who have incomes of various sizes. A 
member of the Liberty Loan committee ar- 
rived at an estimate after making some as- 
sumptions. He said he had taken the most 
unfavorable basis, assuming the war will last 
five years, and that the government will exer- 
cise its option to retire the bonds at the end 
of ten years. Upon sucha basis he concluded 
the four-per-cents are worth 3.91 per cent a 
year to a man with a $15,000 income and 
3.65 per cent to a man with $80,000. If the 
war taxes cease at the end of five years he 
decided the four-per-cents are a better invest- 
ment than three-and-a-half per cents, even to 
the man with $100,000 a year. 


England’s Latest Bonds 


‘THE day after our second issue of bonds was 

opened for subscription England published 
the prospectus of a new issue of its own, with 
conditions which are in many ways novel to 
us. Popular subscription fo these British 
bonds is to continue indefinitely; in other 
words, no date forclosing subscriptions has been 
set and no limitation has been imposed upon 
the total issue. Foreign purchasers will 
receive their interest free of British income tax 
and British purchasers may use the bonds 
to pay excess profits taxes. 

The new British bonds pay interest at 5 
per cent or 4 per cent accordingly as the 
interest is subject to income tax or free from it. 
The five-per-cents, to which British investors 
strongly incline, are payable in five, seven, or 
ten years, accordingly to the term of the bond 
the holder chooses. They are payable at a 
rate above par,too,—the five-year bonds at 
102 per cent, the seven-year bonds at 103 per 
cent, and the ten-year ones at 105. Moreover, 
£95 in these bonds may be exchanged at any 
interest day for £100 in the five-per-cent 
War Loan which runs to 1929-1947. 

The bonds in this new loan are offered 
through the banks in denominations of £50 and 
upward. They are at the same time offered 
through the post offices in denominations of 
£5 and its multiples. 


War-Saving Certificates 


N addition to increasing from two billion 
to four billion dollars the amount of short- 
term Treasury certificates which may at 
any one time be outstanding, the second bond 
law followed a precedent of England by 
authorizing war-savings certificates. Whereas 
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the Treasury certificates go mainly to banks 
and large investors who may have use (or a 
temporary investment, war-savings Certificates 
are meant for persons of limited means, why 
have but a few cents or a couple of dollars to 
invest at a time. The rate of interest is lef; 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. When these 
certificates are placed on sale, probably about 
December I, an investor will pay the face value 
less a discount according to the period which 
the certificate is to run; this period cannot be 
longer than 5 years. At the end of the period 
he will receive the face value. In other words, 
the interest is discounted for the period oj 
the certificate. This procedure saves th 
enormous and prohibitive expense which 
would occur if interest payments were to be 
made annually or semi-annually by the Treas. 
ury to every certificate holder. England is 
obtaining loans of $3,000,000 or $4,000,000 a 
week through sale of such certificates; but the 
scale of wages in England even during war is 
much lower than our scale, and the sales oj 
war-saving certificates here may far surpass th 
results abroad. 


Borrowing Now Contemplated 


HE First Liberty Loan, the Second Libert 

Loan, and the balance of the authorization 
for bonds, together with $2,000,600,000 as the 
maximum of war-savings certificates that may 
be outstanding at one time and the corres- 
ponding maximum of $4,000,000,000 in Treas- 
ury certificates, make the total use of the 
government’s credit which Congress has 
authorized reach the sum of $15,000,000,000, 
—for ourselves $8,000,000,000 and $7,000.- 
000,000 for other governments. 

How much borrowing will be done before the 
end of the government’s fiscal year, next 
June, is another matter. The whole of the 
two billion of war-savings certificates may not 
all be sold by that time, and the four billion 
of Treasury certificates, although they may be 
kept outstanding by reissue, are intended for 
temporary financing between issues of bonds. 
Accordingly, when Congress reassembles in 
December it will probably add to the amount 
of bonds which may be offered for sale. At 
the end of September the Secretary of the 
Treasury indicated that he looks forward to a 
series of issues which, by the end of next June, 
will aggregate $1 3,000,000,000 or $14,000,000,- 
000. 


Capital For Other Enterprises 


A! the time the Secretary made this esti- 
mate he read part of a statement which 
had been prepared for him regarding the sums 
available for the government. The total 
amount available in 1917 for financing both 
private industry and the government was 
placed at $18,000,000,000. As the saving» 
from all sources in the United States in a nor- 
mal year, before 1914, were placed at $5,000.- 
000,000 to $6,000,000,000, a conclusion was 
reached that, after the government has met !ts 
needs, there will be sufficient new capita! le!t 
for industrial purposes. Such a situation, 0! 
course, would mean that no such restrictions 
upon new capital issues for private enterprise 
may be necessary as have been imposed 1” 
European belligerent countries. 


Revenues From Taxation 


HE part of the expenditures for war that 

should be raised by taxation has been 4 
moot point. In confidence of victory which 
would include exaction of indemnities to ‘¢¢! 
the cost of the war, Germany announced : arly 
that it would not levy taxes for war pur. .0ses 
but raise the money by loans; according ‘this 
point of view, there would be no burd: ” o 
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Six months and four giving effect to its declaration of April 6. that the 
the country.” Anyone who may have considered that mere rhetoric knows now, 
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taxes on the present generation and no burden 
ff debt on future generations, since the in- 
demnities would liquidate the loans. Ger- 
many's war expenditures to date are in the 
neighborhood of $25,000,000,000, and _ its 
loans exceed $18,000,000,000, quite a neat 
sum to levy in cash upon the rest of the world! 

Such principles of war finance were novel, 
{tO Say the least. During the Napoleonic wars 
England had raised 40 per cent of her ex- 
penses through taxation. By the end of 1916 
England was paying 26 per cent from taxes, 
while Germany was actually devoting a 
substantial part of the proceeds of one loan to 
pay the interest on another. As a matter of 
fact, in 1913 Germany had imposed a sort of 
tax that is usually the last expedient of a 
hard-pressed government,—a levy on property 
of all kinds, to be paid in three installments, 
and to be a “‘contribution to imperial defense.” 
It is apparently now getting 15 per cent 
through taxes. France is raising approxi- 
mately an equal amount in the same way. 
England has increased its percentage to 28. 

Before the Civil War federal taxation in the 
United States was very light. Between 1861 
and 1865 it was increased until its returns rose 
from $41,000,000 to $322,000,000. In that 
year expenditures were $1,295,000,000. Con- 
sequently, about 25 per cent was then being 
obtained from taxes. 

The proportion of our expenditures to be 
raised through taxation in the first year of our 
present war cannot be put down with pre- 
cision, because the roll of the expenditures is 
not complete. If we take the estimated re- 
ceipts of the government from all sources 
under existing law and the amount of bonds 
the Treasury apparently plans to issue before 
the end of next June, we find the percentage 
will be around 22. If we discard the $7,000,- 
000,000 which is to be lent to our allies, we 
arrive at 36 per cent as a rough approximation. 


Our New Taxation 


HE new tax bill which became law on 

October 3 is expected to add $2,534,000,000 
to the government's income. If the figures 
prove correct when they are tested by ex- 
perience, the annual results of all taxes and 
postage will now be $4,193,000,000. From 
similar sources England expects about $3,000,- 
000,000 this year. 


Kinds of Taxes 


EDERAL taxation with us has had a 

shifting basis. In 1860 ninety-four per 
cent of the revenues came from customs duties. 
In 1864 forty-two per cent grew out of these 
duties and 44 per cent from internal revenue 
taxes. England is sometimes said to have 
had in former years a policy of drinking itself 
out of debt. In a measure we pursued the 
the same policy in reducing the debt which was 
piled up by the Civil War, adding considerably 
threugh our fondness for tobacco. 

The revenues of the federal government first 
exceeded $600,000,000 in 1907. Then 50 per 
cent arose from customs duties and 40 from 
internal revenue. In the law of 1909 we began 
seriously, although tentatively, with the 
federal ineome tax, under the guise of an excise 
dutyron corporations, and in 1913 we turned 
to jt expressly’ as a real source of revenue. 
In 1915 the returns from customs duties repre- 
sented 30 per cent of+the total, and internal 
revenue levies brought in 60 “per cent, with 
income taxes constituting about one-fifth of 
the latter and about to per cent of the whole. 
In this year, while income taxes raised about 
$80,000,000, malt and distilled liquors still 
yielded $215,000,000. 

The law of October 3, 
direct taxation of a real sort. 


1917, represents 
In its total of 
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$2,534,000,000 it seeks $1,851,000,000 from 
incomes. To the facilities used in general 
business,—transportation of freight and _ pas- 
sengers, means of communication, including 
first-class mail, etc,—it looks for $239,000,000 
more. Upon beverages, which already are 
largely taxable, it places $66,000,000, and upon 
tobacco, which is in much the same case, 
$63,000,000. Thus, the income tax be- 
com2s the great source for our sinews of war. 
We have turned definitely in our fiscal policy 
to the taxes which Thomas Jefferson once 
called “infernal.” 

The figures refer to the new taxes. When 
all federal taxes,—new and old,—are con- 
side red the more important sources of this 
year’s income are about as follows: 


$2,211,000, 


o 


Income taxes. 0 52% 

Special taxes on businesses and 
business facilities. . . 

Customs duties. . 

Beverages. ..... 

Tobacco... ‘ 

Other miscellaneous taxes, in- 
cluding some more or less 
directly on consumption..... 15¢ 

Post-office receipts... . eae 32 


263,000,000 6% 
230,000,000 S% 
352,000,000 8% 
166,000,000 4% 


),000,000 3% 
5,000 , 000 7% 


The percentages represent the proportions 
of the total $4,193,000,000 which official 
estimates indicate will be received this year 
otherwise than through borrowing. 

England’s source of the £638,600,000 in 
revenues it expects this year will be about as 
follows: 
£224,000,000 35% 

200,000,000 31% 


105,000,000 16% 
108,000,000 15% 


Income tax. aes Kab is 
ascbes peetete GO5E: in. 1s 2 << oy be 
Customs and excise taxes ka an 

Other revenues. .... 


Our Income Tax 


CONGRESS began last May by discussing 
both a new income tax and a tax on excess 
profits. Whether the latter tax should fall 
especially upon profits which result from war 
or should reach all profits that appeared large 
in proportion to the capital employed became 
a question that was contested throughout the 
summer and, on October 2, when the Chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee pre- 
sented the conclusions the conferees had 
reached after two weeks of effort behind 
locked doors, he declared that although the 
bill purported to levy two different sorts of 
taxes, both are levies on income as such. 
Accordingly, in the figures presented above, the 
so-called war excess-profits taxes are included 
with income taxes. 

This state of affairs seems to lead to some 
inconsistencies. The new law makes some 
express amendments to the general statute 
under which the income tax is levied, and while 
purporting to levy a war excess-profits tax it 
in some respects shifts to a new basis as to this 
part of the new income taxes. For example, 
while members of Congress are subject to in- 
come taxes as to their official salaries of 
$7,500 they are exempt regarding this salary 
from the special levy on other individuals who 
receive salaries exceeding $6,000. A partner 
under the income-tax law is treated as an 
individual and the partnership as such does 
not enter into the calculation; under the special 
levy a partnership comes into the reck- 
oning “as such, with a result that  in- 
dividuals are apparently penalized if they 
do not practice law or medicine independently, 
and they are not altogether certain as yet 
whether or not before figuring income taxes 
they may deduct their share of the partner- 
ship’s excess-profits tax. Under the income 
tax individuals are treated ‘pretty much alike 
w hether they get their living from “earned” 
or “unearned” income; the income of indi- 
viduals from some investments such as bonds, 
however, may to a degree escape the special 
levy of the war excess-profits tax. 
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Some of these situations may be change¢ 
when Congress meets in December. Mean- 
while, the two special advisory boards which 
are being organized in the Treasury Depait- 
ment to assist officials in interpreting the new 
law may arrive at ways to obviate some of the 
inconsistencies which appear as matters of 
first impression when the text is examined. 


War Excess Profits Taxes Abroad 


NUMBER of other countries levied special 
i taxes at a time nearer 1914 than we, and 
as a general rule were able to get back more 
nearly to the income of the pre-war period as 
a base for exemption. Sweden appears to 
have been first to resort to the tax. Great 
Britain followed suit with a tax of 80 per cent 
on the excess over the pre-war earnings. 
France now takes 50 per cent upon profits 
exceeding about $1,000. Other countries 
which have the tax in one form or another 
include Italy, Russia, Switzerland, Norway, 
Denmark, Canada, New Zealand, Germany 
and Austria-Hungary. At the end of August 
a ‘‘War-Time Profits Assessment”’ bill was 
pending in Australia, and it apparently had 
some of the objectionable features, such as 
retroactive levies, which at some stages were 
in our bill. 


Amounts of Present Taxes 


HE new law makes computation of the 

total tax levied by the federal government 
very largely a question for each individual 
and corporation. Generalizations are accord- 
ingly subject to correction. For a few typical 
cases the results of all federal income and 
excess-profits taxes may be computed for an 
individual who is married and has two 
children, about as follows: 
INCOME DERIVED FROM SEPARATE BUSINESS 


WITH NOMINAL CAPITAL OR FROM PRO- 
FESSIONAL SERVICES OR SALARY. 


Excess PERCENT- 
INCOME INCOME PROFITS TOTAL AGE OF 
TAXES TAXES TAXES INCOME 
$2,500 Era ae $2 08 
5,000 es wes ea 64 28 
7,500 182 120 302 4.03 
10,000 329 320 649 6.49 
15,000 668 560 1,228 8.18 
20,000 1,062 1,120 2,182 10.09 
30,000 2,082 1,920 4,052 13.35 
50,000 4,584 3,620 8,204 16.48 
100 ,000 14,108 7,520 21,628 21.62 


INCOME DERIVED FROM BUSINESS 
WITH $20,000 CAPITAL 


EXcEss PERCENT- 

INCOME INCOME PROFITS TOTAL AGE OF 
TAXES’ TAXES TAXES INCOME 

$2,500 SR $2 08 
5,000 _ eer 64 1.28 
7,500 SB ee ee 189 2.52 
10,000 238 1,320 1,558 15.58 
15,000 415 4,920 5,335 35.56 
20,000 448 7,320 7,768 38.84 
30,000 865 13,320 14,185 47.27 
50,000 1,142 25,320 26,462 §2.92 
100,000 4,302 55,320 59,622 59.62 


INCOME DERIVED FROM PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICES IN PARTNERSHIP 
OF THREE PERSONS 
DIVIDING EQUALLY 


EXcEss PERCENT- 

INCOME INCOME PROFITS TOTAL AGE OF 
TAXES TAXES TAXES INCOME 

$2,500 $1.20 $40.00 $41.20 1.62 
5,000 54.00 240.00 294.00 5.88 
7,500 167.00 440.00 607 .00 8.09 
10,000 280.00 640.00 987.00 9.20 
15,000 630.00 1,040.00 1,670.00 11.13 
20,000 1,034.00 1,440.00 2,474.00 12.3) 
30,000 2,095.00 2,240.00 4,335.00 14.42 
50,000 4.541.00 3,840.00 8,381.00 16,76 
100 ,000 14,124.00 7,840.00 21,964.00 21.96 


Of course, some of the more extreme results 
which are indicated by such computations 4S 
have been made above may be avoided thr »ugh 
interpretations of the law. For instanc:, 4" 
individual who has (Continued on pag’ 4 
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Field and Garden Pass the 


Ball to Hoover 


HE great harvest, now nearly completed, has 
definitely set at rest the most important factor 

in the food problem, that of production. How 
great this production is has already been told in 
previous reports as regards staple agricultural products. 
But of no less significance are the yields of those minor 
products which play their part as food for human beings. 
The season for peaches is about over, and New 
York state, the last to contribute, shipped 7,185 cars 
this year, or 35% more than in 1916. Yet few people 
take the old York state seriously as a producer of 
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peaches of the fruit species. Also in that strip of 
territory along Lakes Ontario and Erie, Westward 
from Niagara to Toledo, there are shipped during the 
season thousands of car loads of grapes. Fortunately 
these and similar products are no longer merely 
perishable food to gratify our passing appetites, but 
because of canning, drying and preserving methods, 
are permanent food throughout the winter. 

The acreage planted to velvet beans is about five 
million acres, or fourfold that of 1916, with correspond- 
ing increase in production. _This hitherto unknown 
and modest legume is revolutionizing agricultural 
ways and methods in many sections of the South, and 
excites an interest there in rural districts equalled 
only by that of a five reel thriller. 

The commercial harvest of cabbages this season will 
be about 700,000 tons, or 250 per cent greater than 
last season.’ Nor does this reckoning take into ac- 
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‘before, is about five bushels per capita for every 
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Archer Wall Douglas 


count those thousand and one gardens in every county, | 
for which no figures are available. Much of this ‘ 
production will find its mission as sauer-kraut for use 
throughout the winter. 
The list of these important food products, important 
because of their cumulative effects, is as long as a 
Chinese play. Moreover, the story of their recent 
and rapid growth in acreage and production is not 
only a testimony to the steady growth of our national 
comprehensive and omnivorous appetite, 
but also a very definite denial of frequently 
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made but misleading statements that agricultural pro- : 
duction in this country does not keep pace with the = ; 
growth of population. Such questions have a wider = ( 
range and answer than the comparative study of a : 
few leading agricultural staples. One significant and - 
rather unpleasant, though entirely natural, feature of : i 
the food situation is that prices are out of joint in = 
many items, and have not as yet shown that full 
decline which should go with abundant yields. 

The new harvest of Irish potatoes, larger than ever 


inhabitant, man, woman and child, in the United 
States. Yet prices of this great staff of life are not as 





low as this unprecedented production should indicate. ‘ 
This is due partly to the fact that much prosperity, i 
with consequent widespread purchasing power, creates i 
greater demand than in times of depression. People ‘ 


eat more in quantity and of greater variety in good 
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times than in bad. There is also an atmos- 
phere of high prices, which war conditions in- 
variably breed. In every line there are a 
number of commodities whose high prices find 
no warrant in the actual facts of the situation, 
but such prices still persist because - sellers 
find that they can get them. 

We shall remedy the situation much by 
conservation, by avoiding waste. But in the 
long run the factor of next importance to 
production is that of distribution, which will 
economically and efficiently transport com- 
modities from those who produce them to 
those who use them. It is a long and com- 
plicated problem, and we are only at the 
genesis of its study, much less its solution. 
Its supreme importance is aptly illustrated in 
the present world situation in wheat. The 
great wheat exporting countries, United States, 
Argentine, Canada, India and Australia, have 
more surplus wheat than the estimated de- 
mands of the Allies, and Argentine and 
Australia will reap new crops in December and 
January. But it’s a long, long way from the 
Southern Hemisphere to England, France and 
Italy, so the situation as regards the Allies 
still awaits the supply of more ships and still 
more ships. Meanwhile the United States and 
Canada must furnish the bulk of needed wheat. 


‘THERE will not be so much cotton as 

seemed likely thirty days ago. For early 
frosts and freezing were general over the 
Cotton Belt, and obliterated what there was 
of that mythical top crop, which only comes 
once every little while, say every ten years, 
and then only under extremely favorable 
conditions of a long, warm dry fall. 

There is a far greater acreage of winter 
wheat than ever before, Missouri heading the 
list with about 40 per cent increase. The 
growing plant is generally in fine condition, 
and seems to be deeply rooted, which will 
probably prove its salvation in the winter 
days to come. Rain is needed from Kansas 
southward through Oklahoma to Texas. 

There was a heavy loss in the Arkansas rice 
crop, because of early frost. Pastures are 
generally in fine condition, save in the dry 
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districts mentioned, and in them live stock are 
being pastured in the wheat fields. Grazing 
ranges in the southwest need moisture badly, 
with the live stock in consequent poor con- 
dition. 

The abundance of feed for live stock is 
already reflected in the declining prices of 
meat animals, especially hogs. How far this 
will go will depend largely upon whether the 
government fixes a minimum price on corn 
instead of allowing it to take its natural course. 
The difficulty of such fixation is that it must 
largely be arbitrary and empirical, since there 
does not exist any authoritative figure of cost 
of production on farm products that is capable 
of general application. Nor can it be, from 
the nature of the case and the wide differences 
in soil, climate, and labor conditions in various 
parts of the country. 

If the average farmer in normal times 
charged interest on his investment, and also 
his own labor, to the cost of his products, the 
profit balance in his accounting would often 
be a negligible factor. As a matter of fact 
the cost of the articles he produces has no 
relation to the price he obtains for them, since 
these prices are regulated almost entirely by 
competition and his facilities for marketing 
his goods. 

It is easier to realize this situation than it is 
to remedy it, for the farmers’ competition is 
not only nation-wide but international. 
Baldly stated, however, it is apparently quite 
sure in a term of years that this condition 
tends to cause lower average prices on farm 
products to the consumer. Once more it is 
the problem of a better system of distribution, 
which shall reduce prices to the consumer, 
without lowering those received by the farmer. 


HEAT is coming to the market in 

slowly increasing volume. The labor 
situation is somewhat improved, and some 
threatened strikes of serious import have been 
peacefully adjusted. But constant demands 
for higher wages keep the situation most un- 
settled. The former scarcity of labor is 
acutely accentuated by the number of men 
called to the colors on draft selections. The 
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low efficiency of labor continues general je 
cause of the constant and apparently purpose- 
less shifting of the human unit from one place 
to another, and from one occupation to another 
entirely different. Such birds of passage 
rarely stay long enough to learn the rudiments 
of their new employment or to acquire any 
interest in it. 

Manufacturers continue full of orders, but 
find themselves in many lines in somewhat 
better position to take care of their orders, 
especially as the general buying now lacks the 
incentive of speculation and is only for neces- 
sary wants, and near future anticipation. 
Governmental fixing of prices finds the trade 
singularly unafraid of any general demoraliza- 
tion in prices in the near future. The pre- 
vailing belief seems to be that the prices oj 
finished goods will respond very slowly and 
gradually to those lower figures on ray 
materials. 


UILDING enterprises and those of ney 

development, and exploitation is largely 
lacking in the present situation. To some ex. 
tent this loss in the volume of business is 
supplied by government wants, which are 
both large and insistent for immediate satis. 
faction. Also there has sprung up around the 
cantonments a very heavy trade in a number of 
items which cater to the comfort and con- 
venience of the individual soldier. 

The few map changes are for the better. 
It is indicative of the general “ good”’ coloring 
of the map that many favorable conditions are 
the result of great activity in certain sectional 
or local industries. In the oil producing 
regions from Northeastern and Eastern Okla- 
homa to Southeastern Kansas, fortunes are 
being made over night after the fashion of 
the early days of oil discoveries in Pennsyl- 
vania. In extreme Northeastern Oklahoma, 
probably the richest zinc ore mines in the 
world are daily adding to the prosperity of 
that section. The sum total of these and 
innumerable wealth producing industries of 
every kind and degree is shown in that un- 
believable outpouring of general wealth in 
subscriptions to Liberty Bonds. 


“When the Guns Begin to Shoot” 


Business, Bold in Organization, Takes Hazards of Battlefield to Pass Shells 
and Food to the “Boys” Whose Game is War and Whose Stake is Liberty 


HE fool said in his heart, there is no 
danger that the United States will 
become involved in this war. 

To everyone else the peril was clear. 
Dreading war, hating it as they did, resolved, 
if possible, to avoid it, Americans knew 
nevertheless that war might come. Incident 
after incident made the danger more apparent 
and brought it nearer. The conflict in Europe, 
like a lightning flash, showed how ill prepared 
we were to meet it 

Men resolved in their own minds that some- 
thing ought to be done. Neighbor to neigh- 
bor, they said the same thing. Men began to 
think collectively, in small groups, through 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, and 
the like. 

Through the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, with its membership of mer- 


By GEORGE FARLEY 


chants and manufacturers, lawyers and 
doctors, economists and financiers, business 
began to think asa national unit and act as a 
national force. 

The activities of the Chamber for the 
defense of the nation—not against this possible 
enemy or that in particular, but any enemy 
that might appear—started !eng before the 
United States went to war. Resolutions from 
the Spokane Chamber of Commerce, the 
Knoxville Board ot Trade and the New York 
Merchants’ Association—showing the coun- 
try-wide field of the National Chamber—led 
to steps, in September, 1915, for the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to consider 
measures of defense. 

The report of the committee was submitted 
to a referendum vote of the membership of the 
National Chamber, with the result that the 


voice of organized business, unhesitant and 
unequivocal, was raised in favor of national 
safety. 

It is worth while to go back to that report 
and consider for a moment what these business 
men put forth as a program of national defense 
more than a year before we actually did be- 
come involved in this war. 

“For the preservation of the peace and 
honor of the United States’’—these the senti- 
ments of a ‘‘war lord” appealing for an army 
of aggression?—the committee recommend 
that our land and sea forces should be so 10- 
creased, and our industrial resources so (0 
ordinated, as to make fully available the mili- 
tary, industrial and financial strength o! the 
nation. 

A body—it is still the committee speaking— 
in the nature of a (Continued on page 4?) 
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Floating War Freight 
to Vide-Water 


By J. WAINWRIGHT EVANS 


HENEVER the legislation of these 

stirring days looks radical even to 

radicals, and socialistic even to 

socialists, we all draw a long breath 
while Congress takes the curve at exhilirating 
speed, and say “‘Oh well, it’s the only way. 
We have to make time to win the war. 
When it’s all over we'll slow down and use 
less gas and more caution. Some of these laws 
we'll hang onto. Those we don’t want we'll 
chuck.” 

And from that reflection we all derive vast 
comfort. It serves to make the radicals, the 
socialists—possibly even the anarchists, view 
with a minimum of clutching at something to 
hang onto our time-saving progress toward 
wherever we are going.—As to the conserva- 
tives, I leave them out. There ain’t no such 
animal no more. They’re either prehistoric 
or paralyzed. 

Congress, since the beginning of the World 
War, has passed a mass of legislation that it 
wouldn’t have touched with a ten-foot pole 
in the piping times of peace. For peace-time 
legislation is based, in theory at least, on sound 
peace-time economics; while war legislation 
has an economics of its own, which is—Win the 
War; and Hang the Cost! That is why it 
passes Congress; and if part of it shall later 
turn out an asset instead of a liability, so much 
the better. It is on that basis that we have 
now to approach the question of Inland Water- 
ways. 

The waterway question in war-time amounts 
to this: Shall we save our system of railroad 
transportation from a possible break-down at 
some time in the future by beginning at once 
to make all the use we can of our more navi- 
gable inland waterways? That, of course, 
isa War question pure and simple. It has to 
do, not with commerce but with winning the 
war. I emphasize the distinction because in 
any consideration of waterways at this time 
it is the pivot of the whole thing. 

The crux of the waterways question in 
peace-time has always been relative economy 
in transportation. Most railroad men con- 
tend that waterways men have still to prove 
that freight can be carried, say, on a 
stre:m like the Mississippi in competition 
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Our Inland Waterways Might Make 
Adequate Transportation a Sure Thing 


Instead of a Guess by Taking Over Part of the Load 


Under Which the Railroads 
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with the railroads along that river when rail- 
road freight rates are as low as they are at 
present. Many of the expert railroad men in 
the country are sure it can’t be done. Water- 
ways men, on the other hand, hold that under 
proper conditions freight can be carried tor 
much less than the existing railroad rate; and 
that this is actually being done. They 
marshal pages of facts and figures to prove 
their point; and such bodies as the New Or- 
leans Board of Trade and the Minneapolis 
Civic and Commerce Association have put out 
exhaustive reports to show that barge traffic 
on the Mississippi River is a sound commercial 
proposition. So far, however, it is a case of 
“Katy did; Katy didn’t”’ and neither side has 
converted the other. And perhaps it is only 
tair to add that neither side has as yet con- 
clusively refuted the other. Asa commercial, 
peace-time’ question, the thing is still up for 
decision; and it therefore ill becomes the sup- 
porters of either view to be over-positive, 
dogmatic, or partisan—as many of them 
certainly are. 

Before a peace-time Congress could wisely 
take action on waterways it would have to 
decide to its satisfaction many complex 
matters. Such a decision would have to be 
arrived at slowly, after weighty experiment 
and discussion. In no other way could the 
nation be properly committed to a big water- 
ways program, involving as it would the 
expenditure of colossal sums of money. 
Hasty, ill-considered action in peace-time on a 
question so clearly two-sided would be 
indefensible. 


UT how about the question in war-time? 

What makes its immediate, comparatively 
hasty solution a matter of vital necessity? 
What are the facts and conditions which make 
it at least possible that we may lose the war 
through inadequate transportation? What 
hope of insurance against this menace do the 
waterways make immediately available? 

As I wrote those questions my eye wandered 
toa half open newspaper on my desk. Staring 
at me from a headline were these words: 
‘“‘Need for Swift Ships”. That isn’t the whole 
answer but it’s part of it. Guns and ocean- 
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going ships, and railroad construction at the 
front, and scores of other necessary things are 
using up most of our stock of steel plate. The 
consequence is that the railroads can’t get as 
much plate as they need for repairing and 
replacing their rolling steck. And, to put it 
mildly, it is at least open to doubt that they 
will get it. 


[X proof of this I offer certain extracts from 

a letter from Mr. Faitfax Harrison, now 
Chairman of the Railroads War Board, to 
Senator Francis G. Newlands, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
under date of September 13. The whole 
letter may be found in the Congressional 
Record of October 4. It is conservative, care- 
tul, and authoritative; and I wish I had space 
for the whole of it: 


“Data collected by direction of this committee 
indicates that on April 1 there were approxi- 
mately 102,000 new freight cars under order for 
American railroads. Recently, in response to 
inquiries, it was ascertained that there were 
approximately 3,015 new locomotives under 
order. Some progress has been made in com- 
pleting and delivering these new cars and engines 
to the railroads, but progress has been slow, and 
will doubtless continue so, while few new orders 
will be placed by the railroads under the existing 
pressure for raw material and the delay in secur- 
ing steel and other manufactured parts. Thus 
the capacity of all the plate mills in the United 
States is 1,850,000 tons. We are advised that 
the government’s program for the coming year 
will require about 1,600,000 tons of such plates. 
The needs of the railroads in plates merely for 
repairs to locomotives and cars during the coming 
year will be 275,000 tons. Orders for new loco- 
motives, rail and other railroad equipment for 
use abroad by the United States and the Allies, 
which have been given preference to the needs of 
the railroads at home, are also delaying our 
deliveries. This presents one of our most 
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serious problems in the outlook for the next 12 
months. 


“It is impossible to make definite reply to 
your inquiry as to the adequacy of the present 
equipment, for the reason that we are without 
definite information as to the volume of additional 
transportation which the requirements of the 
government and our Allies may still add to the 
commercial traffic of the country. We have 
viewed with much concern the reduction in 
available coastwise tonnage, which formerly 
handled large amounts of traffic by water from 
one part of the country to another. As a result 
the volume of rail transportation has in certain 
districts of the country been unusually increased, 
and if more coastwise ocean tonnage is taken by 
the government an acute condition may result, 
particularly in the movement of coal and cotton 
to New. England. 

“The continued increase of the efficiency of the 
railroads depends largely upon the delivery of 
cars and locomotives now on order to replace 
those worn out or destroyed from time to time 
and the regular receipt of rail and steel products 
for repair purposes. 

“These conditions are vital to the continued 
upkeep and necessary expansion of the carriers, 
and without adqueate attention to them it is 






















Here is the lowly barge on duty. She has brought this freight down the Missi 
ocean sisters. 
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inevitable that the railroad machineof the coun- 
try will in time halt and in some degree fail to 
meet the requirements imposed upon it.”’ 

It doesn’t take a seer to gather from that 
that there is at least a pessibility that we may 
not be able to give our railroads what they 
must have, just as there is a possibility that 
we may not be able to build enough ships to 
overcome our submarine losses. And _ the 
common sense of it seems to be that we must 
reduce the chance of disaster as much as 
possible by beginning at once tc use the water- 
ways and to keep on using them more and 
mere just as fast as we can float barges of 
steel or wood, and build terminal facilities 
and tow-boats. 

One thing is certain: The steel plate 
needed for ships and for operaticns at the 
front must be supplied first; and it is out of the 
question to divert it to the railroads if anv 
reasonably werkable substitute for such a 
course can be found. 

It is quite possible that the demands on the 
roads will increase as the war goes on. At 

present the roads seem to be holding their 

own; but that is no guarantee that 

they will not fall behind if the strain 

keeps up, say, two years longer. 

One thing that greatly brightens 

the outlook is that a shortage in 

rail transportation, if such should 

develop, will not be so great that 

it cannot easily be made up by the 

water ways « we begin to bring 

them into use now with a view to 

what may happen later. Further- 

more, it is a fact that any shortage, 

; even if it should be a narrow 

shortage, might easily prove fatal 

to some important and vital project 
in Europe. 

Consider, for instance, the im- 
mense quantity of freightbbilled to 
France, now lying heaped up 
on our ocean docks for want 
of ships to carry it. Lack 
of transportation !——Now sup- 
pose,} later, should happen 
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that that matter could not even be carried to 
tidewater in time for France to get them /or 
some very necessary purpose. It might hold 
up a big drive. It might result in disaster, 
We can’t tell what may come; and we can’t 
take chances. There may be another Battle 
of the Somme; another Valley of the Marn 
where Germany will go down to final defeat 
if the blow be but resistless enough, and 
where a hair may turn that whole colossal 
scale of action. 

I see no escape from the conclusion that our 
task in Europe may, and probably will, 
absolutely demand that supply of steel plate on 
which adequate railroad transportation in this 
country absolutely depends. It is a true 
dilemma—unless, indeed, we make sure, while 
there is time, that we don’t have to face it 


HE government, according to Mr. Harri- 
son’s letter, will need 1,600,000 tons of 
steel plate; and here is something that may 
bring that fact home, and show the size of the 
maelstrom that is sucking down our steel plate 
along with everything else we can produce: 
Lord Northcliffe pointed out in the last number 
of THE Nation's BusINEss that England has 
had to build along the Scottish border and 
elsewhere enormous war factories, some of 
them a mile in width and three miles in length. 
“You Americans,” he added, “will have to 
build factories like that in France. We have 
built them in France as well as at home. 
You will find them even more necessary than 
we do because you are 3,000 miles away.” 
There has been hopeful talk that we have 
reached the peak of the load, and that trans- 
portation will have an easier time of it in the 
future. But such statements as that of Lord 
Northcliffe make it look as if we had so far 
merely wetted our feet in the thing. When 
we are really swimming the rapids we'll have 
some right to talk. 

The question is not whether the roads can 
or can’t, or may or may not. These alter- 
natives are all possible—Jf! The question is, 
Are we going to take a chance on that If! 

We have right at hand certain navigable 


ssippi to New Orleans; and it is now being hoisted into the hold of one of her big 
The transfer is made without resort either to railroad or wharf. 
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waterways. They 
can be put to use, 
not after years of 
preparation, but 


actually in a few months, if we choose to begin | 


now to build of wood or steel an emergency 
fleet of barges, put them to work, and in- 
sure them plenty of freight. This would 
be practicable on the Mississippi and cer- 
tain of its northern tributaries; and it 
would be practicable over a large part of the 
Intra-Coastal route, which consists of a series 
of waterways and connecting canals along the 
Atlantic Coast. These begin south as far as 
Beaufort, North Carolina, and extend north 
to the Hudson River and the great New York 
State Barge Canal, which will presently be 
completed. These two systems could be 
utilized at once. Some further improvement 
would doubtless be desirable; but we wouldn’t 
have to wait for it. 

This does not mean that the project could 
be put into anything like adequate operation 
in a few months; but simply that if a start be 
made, and the enterprise kept up, two years 
more will see us with a big fleet of barges, with 
fast developing terminal facilities, with im- 
proving channels, and with a waterway sys- 
tem that will continue to expand as long as we 
need it for purposes of war, and possibly later 
for purposes of peace. 

It goes without saying that the railroads 
should be given every bit of material that can 
be spared to them. It also stands to reason 
that the aim of such a project as this would be 
to supplement rail traffic, not displace it. The 
railroads would continue to carry all they 
could stand, not more than they could stand; 
and the waterways would absorb that part 
of the traffic of the country which they could 
carry most advantageously and economically. 
And they wouldn’t have to absorb very much 
to do it, either. In other words, the task of 
putting the waterways to war use would not be 
so big as to be impracticable. It is safe to say 
that the railroads, if they fall short, will not 
fall short very far—just far enough, perhaps, 
to insure the lengthening or loss of war if we 
shall permit to happen this thing which we can 
so easily prevent even the possibility of if we 
act at once. 

Se much for the situation that confronts us. 
Now for the practical solution. This is too 
va-t a subject to be fully dealt with here. 
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Allthat can be done is to suggest 
some pc »ssibilities. 

One proposal which carries 
great weight because of the au- 
thoritative source from which it comes, was 
explained to me recently by Colonel Charles 
Keller, Secretary of the Committee on Inland 
Waterways Transportation of the Council of 
National Defense. Colonel Keller has been 
connected for the last twenty-four years with 
the work of the Engineer Corps in the im- 
proving of our waterways. He has had vast 
experience, and knows whereof he speaks. 

He said that the Engineer Corps, if it were 
told by the government to undertake freight 
distribution by water, could, after the neces- 
sary preliminary had been made, build in 
three months enough wooden barges to carry 
100,000 tons of freight weekly or 5,000,000 
tons a year. That much in three months! 

‘‘We have in our organization,”’ said Colonel 
Keller, ‘‘many men who are experienced in 
this work. They could go at it without loss 
of time, and with no waste of motion. The 
material for wooden barges is plentiful and 
could readily be treated with preservatives. We 
could carry it to the shipyards largely by 
water; and I know of a dozen shipyards in 
the middle west where the work could be 
done without thereby in any way interfering 
with the construction of deep-sea vessels. 

“The cost would be $20 or less for each ton 
of freight carrying capacity. The cost of a 
500-ton barge would be about $10,000, or 50 
barges for a half-million dollars. If they were 
built of steel the cost would be about $60 
for each ton of freight carrying capacity. 


E could go right at it. It is merely 

a question of obtaining the authority to 

act. The government might do this work 
and sell the barges to private dealers, or if 
need be, run them itself. The essential thing 
of course would be to see to it that any boats 
built should be made to serve a really useful 
and necessary purpose; and this would require 
a careful co-ordination between the railroads 
and water carriers, and the most cordial and 
intimate connection between them, all with a 
view toserving the public good most efficiently. 
“Tt is hoped to obtain the cooperation of 
the Shipping Board in the construction of 
these barges, and also for making tow-boats. 
Tow-boats will be a more difficult part of the 


And do you remember how we used to go out into the garden with a handful 
of salt when the tomatoes were ripe; and how the juice ran down; and how 
we threw the core, if there was one, to the chickens; and how the little red hen 
always got it first, and the others chased her around the yard? And wouldn’t 
you like to go back?—Fragile, Perishable, Immediate, is the label here. 
These tomatoes are ready for shipment to the city by the Chesapeake and 


Delaware Canal. 


problem—possibly the most difficult. It takes 
at least one tow-boat to handle each ten 
barges. Some old boats are already avail- 
able, but they are uneconomical, and there 
are not enough of them. Terminal facilities 
are wanting, but we could do wonders with 
that problem in a couple of years.” 

Colonel Keller added that in the past many 
factors have militated against the waterways. 
Poor adjustment of railroad and waterway 
rates and lack of intimate connection has of 
late years been one of the worst of these. 
Moreover, business has, so to speak, turned its 
back on the waterways and faces toward rail- 
roads. For true efficiency it should observe 
an impartial and equally hospitable attitude 
toward both. 

In this connection, consider Bulletin 18 of 
the American Railways Association, now the 
Railroads’ War Board: 


“a 


The position of the railroads re- 
garding commercial transportation on the navi- 
gable waters of the United States is that they will 
welcome any practicable water transportation 
and are prepared to cooperate cordially with 
responsible persons or corporations who may 
provide such water transportation, by the ex- 
change of traffic, the assurance of joint through 
bills of lading, and, if necessary, where condi- 
tions justify it, by joining the water carriers in 
the building of tracks to connect the railroads 
with the wharves and landings of water carriers.”’ 


HAT was signed by the Executive Com- 

mittee, composed of Fairfax Harrison, 
President of the Southern Railway, Chairman; 
Howard Elliott, former president of the New 
Haven; Hale Holden, president of the Bur- 
lington; Julius Kruttschnitt, president of the 
Southern Pacific; and Samuel Rea, president 
of the Pennsylvania. 

I recently had the rather overwhelming 
experience of interviewing those gentlemen in 
a body, with the exception of Mr. Holmes. 
In substance the result of the interview was 
this: The Committee stands by its statement 
in Bulletin 18; but it nevertheless believes 
water transportation for commercial purposes 
to be still open to question; and that their 
belief is that whatever measures we may adopt 
for war purposes, we should proceed with 
caution before coming to positive conclusions 
about the commercial aspect of waterway 
development. 

Later I talked with (Concluded on page 32) 
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John Bull Has Reduced and is Proud of It 


HE American people are learning Thrift. 

They are learning it as the result of 

economic pressure. For the first time 

in our history we find ourselves without 
enough of those things which in the past we 
have so often prodigally wasted. And it is for 
that reason that we are, as it were, learning 
Thrift over night, and developing a new and 
much needed side to our national character in 
the process. 

This does not mean that the great national 
Thrift campaign, which is being conducted by 
the government through the leadership of such 
men as Mr. Hoover and Doctor Garfield, is to 
be discounted; for as a result of it the people 
are acting on the Thrift idea much more 
quickly, and with more of intelligent purpose 
than would otherwise have been possible in so 
short atime. But, if there had been no Thrift 
campaign, we should nevertheless have had to 
practice Thrift. We should have been siower 
but inevitably we should have come to it. 

In this whole matter we seem to have been 
putting the cart before the horse. We have 
been regarding Thrift too much as a kind of 
forced, and artificial economy, brought about 
by exhortation from national leaders, deliber- 
ately resolved on and deliberately carried out 
by the nation. All that has had its place; but 
we ought to see this thing as it actually is. 
It is important to realize that real Thrift is an 
attitude of mind, forced on an individual or 
a nation largely by circumstance till it becomes 
an ingrained habit of life. 

We are learning Thrift from Want—the 
same great task-master that taught it to 
Europe long ago. And the result will be, if 
the war continues, a pronounced, far-reaching 
change in many of our habits cf life, cur 
manner of thought, and our whcle way of 
looking at things. 

Thrift, I repeat, is not, and ought not to be, 
a forced and artificial economy deliberately 
resolved on and carried out by a nation. 
Rather, Thrift is an attitude ot mind caused 
primarily by circumstance, and continued and 
increased by resolve. The significant thing 
about Thrift is not that it saves and conserves 
merely, but that it implies, on the part of the 
nation that practices it, habits of self-control 
and self-denial. Its significance is a spiritual 
significance, just as waste is significant of 
slackness, of disorder, of a mind and spirit ill- 
controlled. Thrift means rational living. 
Without its cultivation to a reasonable extent 
no individual, no nation, can live a rounded life. 
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PENNY-WISE BY WAR 


Happy, Careless, Wasteful . 


America Will Learn to Save 


“Cheese Parings and Candle Ends,” and Thus, by Thrift, 
Gain New Ideals of Action and New Habits of Thought 


By THOMAS 


Thrift does not mean stripping life cf all 
relaxation, and all beauty. It means no 
fanatical, puritanical extremes ot selt-discipline. 
It means rather something of the idea that 
under lay the civilization of ancient Greece 
the ideal of national temperance in all living. 
It calls for well considered conduct of thought 
and of living. It does not mean that the 
world will be a Utopia, but merely that the 
standards ot the average man and the orderli- 
ness of his life will be raised. Thrift, then, is 
not saving and conserving merely, but some- 
thing far more significant—self-control and 
self-denial and temperance; qualities that 
mean more in terms of sheer national wealth 
than all the gold that was ever mined. 

All of this is important and fundamental; 
but, as I have already said, that does not 
lessen the importance of the present nation- 
wide propaganda for Thrift. Quite the con- 
trary. That propaganda is a thing of capital 
import; and it derives its significance largely 
from the tact that it takes the form of an 
appeal to the patriotism and sense of personal 
responsibility and self-respect of every indi- 
vidual citizen. It is, in the last analysis, the 
formulation of a national idea. It should be 
censidered in that light. 

The one great task,-then, that all America’s 
patriotic citizens, young and old, can at once 
undertake is to practice Thrift. England has 
already found that. the stay-at-homes fight 
the war just as much as those at the front. 
Those at home wage the battle by furnishing 
to the soldiers and sailors the enormous sup- 
plies of all kinds that they require in their 
desperate work at the front. This means not 
chiefly guns, munitions and air-craft—vital as 
these are—but food, clothing, shelter, fuel, 
transport, hospitals, medicines, surgeons, 
nurses and all the prodigious quantity of 
material absolutely required to keep the 
millions ot soldiers and sailors of America and 
ot her hard-beset Allies in efficient shape. 

All this means that every particle of food 
that we save releases just that much more tor 
the use of the army and navy. If our house- 
holds can, without real suffering that leads to 
malnutrition, save an average of ten per cent 
in their tood and fuel consumption, the amount 
of additional supplies thereby rendered avail- 
able for the war, in the course of a year, is 
almost incalculable. President Wilson put 
the subject of countrywide economy and 
thrift into the fore-ground of national duties 
when he said, “ This is the time for America to 
correct her unpardonable fault of wastefulness 
and extravagance. [et every man and every 
woman assume the duty otf careful, provident 
use and expenditure as a public duty, as a 
dictate ot patriotism which no one can now 
ever expect to be excused or forgiven for 
ignoring. ’’ 


The Six Why’s of Thrift 


[X England it took a long time for the nation 

—even close as it was to the actual theatre 
of war—to wake up to the necessity for 
economy in consumption. But Great Britain 
has grappled the problem, and tor months past 
the campaign for Thrift has been sweeping the 
country most effectively. Millions ot leaflets 
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have been distributed over there in the 
educational campaign for national Thrift 
Here, for instance, is one of them: 


1. Because when you save you help our soldiers 
and sailors to win the war. 

Because when you spend on things you do 
not need, you help the Germans. 

3. Because when you spend you make other 
people work for you, and the work of 
everyone is wanted now to help our 
fighting men, or to produce necessaries, 
or to make goods for export. 

4. Because by going without things and con- 
fining your spending to necessaries you 
relieve the strain on our ships and docks 
and railways and make transport cheaper 
and quicker. 

Because when you spend you make things 
dearer tor everyone, especially for those 
who are poorer than you. 

6. Because every shilling saved helps twice, 

first when you don’t spend it and again 
when vou lend it to the Nation. 
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And the How of It 


T will be well for us all if we pause now and 
then and consider again what, precisely, 
are the tasks confronting us in this world war. 
No one could have put them more clearly than 
President Wilson. Here is what he said: 
‘These, then, are the things we must do, and 
do well, besides fighting—the things without 
which mere fighting would be fruitless: 

“We must supply abundant food for our- 
selves and for our armies and our seamen not 
only, but also for a large part of the nations 
with whom we have now made common cause, 
in whose support and by whose side we shall 
be fighting. 

‘‘We must supply ships by the hundreds out 
of our shipyards to carry, to the other side of 
the sea, submarines or no submarines, what 
will every day be needed there, and abundant 
materials out of our fields and our mines and 
our factories with which not only to clothe and 
equip-our own forces on land and sea but also 
to clothe and support our people for whom the 
gallant fellows under arms can no longer work 
to help clothe and equip the armies with 
which we are cooperating in Eurepe, and to 
keep the looms and manufactories there in 
raw material; coal to keep the fires going in 
ships at sea and in the furnaces of hundreds 
of factories across the sea; steel out ef which to 
make arms and ammunition both here and 
there; rails for worn-out railways back of the 
fighting fronts; locomotives and rolling stock 
to take the place of those every day going to 
pieces; mules, horses, cattle for labor and for 
military service; everything with which the 
people of England and France and Italy and 
Russia have usually supplied themselves but 
cannot now afford the men, the materials, or 
the machinery to make.” 

Consider the whole problem from anot)er 
angle: During the present fiscal year—the 
year ending June 30, 1918—-the Federal Gov- 
ernment will, it is estimated, need 20 billion 
dollars, an average of over 50 million doll.irs 
a day. Where, in the first year of the wv, 
England had to raise an average of 12 mill on 
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dollars a day, America must raise 50 million. 
That measures the intensity which the struggle 
has reached and shows again the greatness of 
the task to be performed. 

How can we meet these enormous demands? 
It is not sufficient that we merely turn over to 
the government our dollars in the form of taxes 
and loans. For, when we say that the govern- 
ment must have 18 billion dollars this year, 
we mean that it must be supplied with goods 
and services valued at that amount—wheat, 
cotton, wool, coal, copper, steel, etc., and the 
services of those engaged in the government 
service. The available supply of all these 
products has already been greatly depleted by 
three years of immensely destructive warfare, 
and if our government and our Allies are to be 
furnished with what they require for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war, it is clear that 
we must undertake the Thrift campaign upon 
vigorous scale. 

For nearly three years, business in America 
has been working at high pressure. Since July 
1, 1914, we have exported more than 13 billion 
dollars in merchandise, or almost double the 
amount exported in the preceding three years. 
Profits have been large and in many indus- 
tries wages have been heavily increased. This 
great prosperity has been largely due to ex- 
penditures of the Allies in this country,and has, 
to use the words of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, “begotten in us a 
habit and even a taste for expen- 
diture such as it is much easier to 
acquire than to get rid of.” 
Economy, however, now becomes 
a common obligation. Every 
man and woman must, as Mr. 
Herbert C. Hoover has pointed 
out with great force, tackle this 
saving problem individually. No 
one can arrange the other fellow’s 
economies. What would you do 
if you suddenly found your in- 
come reduced by a _ certain 
amount? That is the question 
each must ask himself. That is 
the situation facing each one 
of us. Business will continue 
to be stimulated by a_ huge 
volume of public expenditure 
and there should be no lack cf employment. 
But all energies will be devoted toward 
war. Goods for private consumption will 
be in less supply, and the needs of the gov- 
ernment will require a large portion ct our 
income, in the form of taxes and loans. 


QeUR problem to-day is the problem that 
England faced two years ago. How shall 

we teach ourselves, how shall we teach every 
man, woman and child in the country to save? 
A committee appointed by the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to study the 
question reported in January 1916, that two 
important objects were to be attained by the 
successful sclution of the problem; first, the 
reduction of general consumption, such re- 
duction tending to check the rise in prices; 
and, second, the raising of a certain sum of 
money for the prosecution of the war. In 
order to accomplish these results, the com- 
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mittee pointed out the need of a campaign for 
savings and of the placing cf certain facilities 
within reach of everybody. These facilities 
were: first, a simple method of investing sav- 
ings; second, a guaranty that the capital value 
of the investment would not depreciate; third, 
the ability to withdraw savings at short 
notice; and, forth, the knowledge that as high 
a rate of interest would be paid on the money 
of the small investor as on that of the large. 


Tapping a People’s Savings 


PE government promptly appointed a 


national War Savings Committee. This 
committee has established, on a large scale, 
voluntary War Savings Associations for 
cooperative saving; and devises, approves and 
supervises plans to promote and to safe- 
guard the financial soundness of these savings 
Through the medium of these 
associations wage earners and others are 
enabled to purchase on the installment plan 
what are called War Savings Certificates. 


associations. 


These certificates are issued by the govern- 
ment through the Post Office Department at a 
cost cf 15s 6d (about $3.85) each, and have a 
cash value of £1 at the end of five years. 
Thus this certificate has the appreciable merit 
tc the investor of saving his interest as well as 
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his principal. The certificates have fixed cash- 
surrender values for intermediate periods 
between date of purchase and date of final 
maturity. Each member of an Association 
pavs in 6d (about 12 cents) a week (or any 
other minimum sum that may be fixed by the 
Association), and when a member’s paid in- 
stallments aggregate 15s 6d, a War Savings 
Certificate is delivered to him. 

Some idea of the extent ot the splendid 
movement may be gained from these facts: 
There have been formed in England and 
Wales ever 1,350 local committees for educa- 
tional work and organization. 

More than 45,000 War Savings Associations 
have been established and affiliated with the 
central body, the National War Savings 
Committee; Up to June 16, 1917, 26,984,188 
War Savings Certificates, equivalent to 107,- 
402,674 single 15s 6d certificates, ahd been 
sold at a total value of $416,000,c00. 
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British 
almost 


The small investor has lent to the 
government, in one form or anothe 
one billion dollars; 

There are now in England and Wales over 
4,000,000 members upon the books of the War 
Savings Ass clations, and 6,000,000 more 
individuals purchasing through the post office 

Although this great army of small investors 
in government loans has been created during 
the last year, deposits in the ordinary savings 
1Q16. 
in the face of heavy invest 
ment in government loans, shows the wondet 
ful results to which this system of thrift has 
led in Great Britain. 

Can there be any question that 


banks increased almost $60,000,000 in 
Such an increase, 


Am«¢ rica 
should take advantage of England's pioneer 
work and experience in this field? In no 
other way Can the people realize that indi 
vidual economy, thrift and saving of pennies 
collected in units of dollars and invested in 
loans to the government, will shorten and help 
win the war. Can there be any hesitation on 
the part of the American people in responding 
promptly to the plans along this line that have 
been formulated by the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments at Washington? 

In Canada war savings certificates are issued 
in denominations of $25, $50, and 
repayable | in 


STOO, 
three years at face value 
They cost $21.50, $43 and 
$86 respectively, thus vield 
ing over 5 per cent interest, and 
may be purchased at all money- 
order post offices and_ banks. 
With a population of only 
5,000,000 people, the sale of wat 
certificates in Canada has avet 
aged month 
for the last six months. More 
than 130,000 certificates have 
been sold, from which a total of 
$9,000,000 has been made avail 
able for war purposes through 

these small investments 

If, then, I were asked to sum 
up some of the advantages in 
our adopting some such plan 
as has been found 
by our Allies, I should men- 
tion these points: 

First, by concerted saving, those things 
which we individuals have to buy will cost us 
less than they otherwise would, in competition 
with the government, which has first call on 
all products it needs. 

Second, an enormous reservoir of collected 
savings will be put at the disposal of the gov- 
ernment, which must have the money and 
should get it from each one of us in proportion 
to his means; 

Third, the point upon which I laid great 
stress in the early part of this paper, as a 
people we shall have cultivated a habit of 
efficient providence, of care rather than of 
carelessness—qualities that will go far to 
affect materially—and for the better—all our 
national activities. 

Fourth, at the end of the war those who have 
saved and invested, each according to his 
efforts, will have laid by a share in the best 
security the world (Concluded on page 52) 
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The Great 
and Per- 


manent Changes in Transportation Which Are Being Forced on 
Us by War Will Vitally Affect All Business, Big and Littl 


EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


By 


OW are the railroads standing? 

Is the terrific overload of war- 
traffic—men and munitions, food 
and fuel—piled upon them in addi- 

tion to their abnormal commercial traffic, 
which started three years ago and came to a 
flood-tide more than twenty months past, 
breaking their backs? Or, is the transporta- 
tion structure of the United States going to 
stand under the overload and so justify the 
faith and confidence of the men who have been 
closest to it during its years of prosperity and 
its years of adversity? What of the engines 
and the cars; of the tracks and of the terminals? 
And what of the men? 

These are questions which are to-day being 
asked and reasked—all the way across the 
land. They are questions which you, your- 
self, are asking. It is your problem as well as 
the perplexity of some troubled executive down 
in a big railroad office. For, after all, they 
are your railroads. That statement is true, 
even if you have never owned a dollar’s worth 
True, even if you 
do not happen to be a merchant or a manu- 
facturer—true, even if you are not in business 
of any sort. For it is the railroad that puts 
the coal in vour bins, the food in your larder, 
the very clothing upon your back, that trans- 
ports you here and there and everywhere 
across the face of one of the broadest of all 
broad lands. It is your railroad. 

It is your war, too. The railroad—your 
railroad, if you please—is helping you fight 
it. It is bringing men and their supplies—in 
the course of a year, five tons for each and 
every fighting man—from the interior of our 
broad land to its narrow rim of seacoast. 
It is keeping the wheels and the forges of a 
thousand munition factories warmed, alight 
and unceasingly at work, bringing to them by 
day and by night the raw materials upon which 
their very activity is depending; and taking 
away in turn the finished products which, 
directly or indirectly, are to do their own part 
in our winning of the war. A great task this. 
And one wonders how the railroads are measur- 
ing to it—in cars and in engines, in tracks and 
in terminals—and in men. 


Not Good Railroading But Super- 
Railroading 


AKE one thing at a time—and this time 

let it be cars and engines, with the possible 
exception of man power, the most serious and 
immediate phase of the railroad operating 
problem to-day. We have told recently in 
THE NaTIon’s Business of the extra efforts 
being made by the railroads of the land, large 
and small, toward the conservation of their 
cars. We have shown how they organized a 
cooperative educational campaign for better 
loading; and how it has succeeded. Ina more 
recent issue we called attention to the re- 
markable “sailing day"’ or “shipping day”’ of 
the: Pennsylvania railroad, whereby less-than- 
carload freight was to be shipped in through 
cars on designated days from certain district 
receiving stations of the large cities to the 
important communities upon that system and 
its connecting lines. The shipping-day plan 
was placed in effect in Philadelphia on Sep- 


tember 4; in Baltimore and Buffalo on October 
1, and in New York and Pittsburgh on the 
first day of November. The figures from the 
first two of these cities are now complete 
enough to show the general working of the 
plan. They are encouraging: 

In Philadelphia, ninety-four cars a day were 
saved in September. More than this, the 
average load in the less-than-carload freight 
box-car was increased from 6.8 tons to 9.1 








HIS article is based upon an interview 

with Mr. Julius Kruttschnitt, Chair- 

man of-the Executive Committee of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, and other 
railroaders. Mr. Kruttschnitt—“‘J. K. of 
the S. P.”—as he is known from New 
Orleans to Portland—is one of the very 
greatest railroad executives in America— 
one of the most practical operating men to 
boot. This is shown by the fact that Mr. 
Kruttschnitt was chosen as one of the five 
men to sit on the Railroad’s War Board, as 
the Special Committee on National De- 
fense of the Americar Railway Associa- 
tion is generally known.—Editor. 








tons—this last a really remarkable showing for 
merchandise freight. Nor is this all—the 
Philadelphia manufacturer or distributor must 
be rejoiced to know that under the new plan 
merchandise freight is going from Philadelphia 
to York in two days as against an average of 
814 days only a few weeks before the plan was 
placed in operation: to Dayton in 234 days as 
against 91%; to Toledo in 3 days as against 7%; 
and to Fort Wayne in 3% as against 10 days. 

To say these figures are encouraging is to 
put the matter lightly. Already I have shown 
how they are being translated into a total car 
saving. And that total is no small figure. 
It hardly could have been a small figure when 
one comes to realize that in July last the 
larger railroads of this country, comprising 
more than 85% of the total mileage, carried 
exactly twenty per cent more freight than in 
July, 1916.. Any railroader can tell you that 
1916 was, up to that time, a record-breaking 
year. Yet, the railroads did their vast traffic 
of this last July with an increase of but 2-3 10 
per cent freight cars over July, 1916. 

This has meant not merely good railroading, 
but, if you please, super-railroading. It has 
meant the exquisite conservation of limited 
resources at hand; the use of every one of 
2,250,000 freight cars to its uttermost possi- 
bilities. The possibilities gained by a more 
scientific and efficient loading we have al- 
ready seen. And we have seen in the Penn- 
sylvania’s shipping days, now adopted by a 
large number of other progressive roads, just 
one of the methods of better operation, once 
the car is efficiently loaded by a shipper 
warmed by a patriotic spirit of cooperation. 

The shipping-day is but one of the operating 
methods by which the great national tonnage 
gain was made, with practically no gain in 
the number of containers. There are many 
others. The railroaders know that. They 
know the care that the men in the freight 
train service, from engine head to rear caboose 


platform, have used in the handling of the 
cars so as to save them unnecessary abuse and 
a long calendar of minor accidents. And when 
the inevitable has come, and the car has been 
absolutely compelled to go either into the 
shop, the repair yard, or upon the cripple 
track, the boys of the repair gangs have felt 
that they too, were in patriotic service. They 
have vied with one another in both the speed 
and cleaverness of their emergency repairs. 

But, you say, the cars cannot go on forever 
under strain and in many cases actual over- 
load. And, you ask, why cannot new cars 
be bought? Surely, if the railroads cannot 
finance them at the present time, the Federal 
Government, in the process of raising billions 
of dollars for the war, can afford to spare a few 
millions for the proper maintenance of one of 
its arms most essential to the successful 
prosecution of that self-same war. 

Your point is not a new one. Hardly had 
the United States entered the great conflict 
before it was being suggested that the United 
States either build or underwrite the building 
of 150,000 box cars to help the railroads in 
their present crisis. On my desk lies a bill 
introduced in the House by a member of 
Congress from southern Indiana, the Hon. 
Oscar E. Bland, which, in brief, authorizes 
the expenditure of $100,000,000 for this pur- 
pose. The bill in itself is admirable. There 
can be no question of Mr. Bland’s practical 
and patriotic purpose in introducing it. 

But the railroads will have none of it. | 
talked with one of the big railroaders—the 
president of one of the largest of our eastern 
systems—about this idea when it was first 
broached and long before Mr. Bland intro- 
duced his measure. 

“It is very interesting in theory,”’ said he. 
“but at the present time, I am afraid of it in 
practice. It would do us very little good 
indeed to have a flood of new cars and then 
not have sufficient new locomotives to pull 
them, sidings upon which to stand them, or 
men to operate them. A railroad is efficient 
only insofar as it is able to keep its equipment 
moving steadily. A congested road is the 
reverse of efficient. Ten years ago, and 
steadily since that time, the roads were 
calling the public’s attention to their needs for 
greatly increased rolling stock and trackage 
facilities. And the result was that the first 
time they were called upon to handle a traffic 
greatly in excess of anything that they had 
before been asked to handle they had to rely 
almost entirely upon their increased efficiency 
methods and the loyalty of their personnel in 
order to bear the burden.” 


How to Insult a Railroad Man 


ANP it is all but the height of insult to ever 
insinuate to the practical railroader that 
these increased efficiency methods are an 
outgrowth of the war—as has been imputed” 
so many times. The practical railroader very 
well knows that the most of these methods 
were in his mind many months’ and even years 
ago. But in those days he could not put them 
into effect. It took the actual declaration 0! 


war and the bringing of all the railroads of the 
whole land into a single unit of operation —t0 
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© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


The railroad—it is bringing men and their supplies, five tons for every fighting man, 

_ It is keeping the wheels and forges of 
a thousand munitions factories warmed, alight, and unceasingly at work, bringing 
them what they must have, and carrying their output toward the front. 


from the interior of our country to the sea. 


task this; 


say nothing of the cooperation of all the federal 
and state regulatory boards, offered freely for 
the first time since their creation—to bring 
these efficiencies into actual existence. Most 
of them have already shown their worth. But 
nowhere more definitely than in the conserva- 
tion of the rolling-stock. 

There is another reason why the average 
railroad executive does not warm to the Bland 
bill. He sees in it an entering wedge for 
government ownership and control of all the 
larger systems of the land. Anxious as he is 
for financial relief, he very much prefers to 
have this come in the form of increased rates 
which, in turn, will enable him to go into the 
money market and make his own loans. 
In this way he feels that he can restore and 
permanently maintain his property to the 
lullest efficiency—and yet continue to keep 
the ogre of government ownership at full 
arm’s-length. And there is not the slightest 
question in his own mind as to which of these 
two courses he would prefer to follow. It is 
hard enough to have the government asa critic 
and a censor, withoutalso having it fora banker. 


THE interesting part of the car and loco- 

motive situation, however, lies in the fact 
that its relief is not at this time dependent 
upon financial relief. Before the war broke 
overseas this was different. Prices for engines 
an’ cars were low, the equipment builders 
going here and there fairly begging for orders. 
t was a rare chance for the roads with ready 
money and most of them took advantage of it. 
But there were few such. The fiscal year 


and one wonders how the railroads are measuring to it in cars, 
engines, tracks, terminals, and men. 
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A great 


which ended June 3 
1915, wasabsolutely the 
worst which the rail- 
roads had experienced 
in many years. And 
when the full tides of 
war traffic burst upon 
them, the opportunity 
tor buying low-priced 
equipment was gone— 
perhaps forever. Prices 
skyrocketed—almost 
overnight. 

Yet the railroads up to the time of our own 
entrance into the conflict were making some 
genuine headway in gaining rolling-stock. A 
report issued in June by their central organiza- 
tion at Washington—the War Board of the 
American Railway Association—showed that 
they had placed in service since November 1, 
1916, 44,063 brand new cars and 989 new loco- 
motives. This, however, was not an absolute 
net gain. The hard strain of over-traffic upon 
the roads for many months had forced some of 
their rolling stock beyond the possibility of 
further repairs and into the scrap heap: In 
June last there were either under construction 
or under contract for construction, 104,917 
cars and 2,200 locomotives. A report issued 
confidentially by the War Board in October 
shows that figure to be but little changed. 
For a new factor—in addition to the scarcity 
of raw materials and of labor even at the 
highest prices—had thrust itself into the 
situation. 
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America is at 
The Allies, too, have railroads. 
those railroads—particularly in France and in 


war. America has Allies. 


And many of 


Russia—have’ suffered fearfully under the 
depredations of the enemy. They are crying 
to the United States for transportation help— 
for rails and bridges, for engines and cars 
and for trained railroad men. Difficult is the 
situation of our carriers; but critical is the 
condition of the French and Russian roads 
upon which the rapid transport of armies and 
their munitions—the actual winning of the 
war—is actually dependent. 

Our roads have come to their aid—with a 
generosity that is as yet hardly appreciated 
across the land. They are giving the rails 
and the bridges—and they have given and are 
still giving much of the best of their personnel. 
Because of varying track-guages and other 
necessary interchangeable forms of railroad 
equipment, it is hardly possible to ship their 
cars and locomotives overseas. They have 
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done the next best thing, however... They 
said in huge generosity that their own orders 
could wait—that the great railroad equipment 
shops of the United States should and would 
be given to the more pres 
sing needs of our Allies. 
So it is that Russia alone 
is to receive close to a 
thousand locomotives 
from this country before 
1917. becomes a mere 
matter of history; that 
there are to be consider- 
able engine shipments as 
well for our own new milli- 
tary railroad between tide- 
water and the head of the 
battle line in France. If 
Russia is to be kept in the 
fight—and the lives of 
many hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans saved 
she will need another 
2,000 locomotives in the 
coming year; and France 
and England together will 
need at least half that 
number. And the total 
capacity of our locomotive 
plants—even when they 
are able to maintain their 
full mechanical forces 
does not exceed 5,500 en- 
gines a year. 

There are a few of our 
larger roads—the Penn- 
sylvania, the Milwaukee, 
the Southern. Pacific and 
the Louisville & Nash- 
ville—that are able to 
build locomotives. All of 
these are hard at it. The 
great Altoona plant of 
the Pennsylvania is under 
a tension that it has never 
known before. And away 
out in Sacramento the 
Southern Pacific is build- 
ing fourteen locomotives 

ten of them freight and 
four passenger—building 
them almost entirely out 
ol extra repair parts which 
it has been accumulating 
in recent years. That 
they are well-built almost 
goes without saying; the 
Southern Pacific has a re- 
markable record for effi- 
ciency. One of these new 
passenger engines as it 
came out from the shops 
for the first time recently 
was placed in troop train 
service. In three days 
and a half it averaged 
more than 400 miles a day 

a remarkable perform- 
ance; particularly for a 
locomotive that had not 
been given any fair oppor- 
tunity for limbering up 
and getting out of the 
stiffness of extreme youth. 

The problem of the locomotive looms large. 
For even the dumbest numbskull must know 
that cars cannot move without engines. 
And the railroaders know that a locomotive 
is far more sensitive to over-use, as well as 
abuse, than the car. 

Do you own and drive an automobile? 
If you do you must realize that the possibilities 
of that car are, to an extent, limited. Every 
sO many miles it must have new tires and even 
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America hasn’t Europe’s cathedrals—and Europ 
grimy and somber terminals of the old country t 
of New York’s Pennsylvania dep 
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its engine must periodically have its cylinders 
cleaned free of carbon, its valves ground and 
reset; there are other repairs and replacements 
that are inevitable even in the best of motors 





in all parts of the country. 


and under the most moderate and reasonable 
use. And if the automobile is put under 
pressure service—if its average daily mileage 
is doubled or tripled—there is going to be a 
corresponding increase in repairs. That is 
unavoidable. 


O it is with the locomotive. And the plan 
generally adopted by the roads of the coun- 

try has been to maintain emergency repairs up- 
on their power rather than to delegate it to the 
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e hasn’t America’s railway stations. In the 
here is nothing to compare with the majesty 
ot, the brilliance of the Grand Central or the calm beauty of 
Washington’s Union Station. This picture of the courtyard of the Santa Fe depot at San 


Diego shows how the idea of combining inspiration with every-day utility is finding expression 
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“back shop” for more thorough reconst/uc- 
tion or repair. The men in the engine sh. 
have competed with their fellows of the car 
shops in the promptness and the thorough- 
ness of their work. To 
havean engine in at ni 
creaking and groaning 
and losing power and to 
have her out again the 
next morning, strong and 
fit for her task, has been 
a common occurrence. 
And even when the“ back 
shop,”’ with its heavier 
equipment, becomes an 
absolute necessity, there 
is no diminution of either 
speed or thoroughness. 
It is largely because ‘oj 
records such as these that 
out of 30,277 freight loco- 
motives in service last 
July, but 4,122—or 13.6 
per cent—were in the 
shop waiting repairs. In 
the preceeding July 4,460 
locomotives out of 29,888 
in service—1I4.9 per cent 
were in shop, or await- 
ing it. In other words, 
by better shop and oper- 
ating methods there had 
been in twelve months a 
saving of 7.6 per cent in 
locomotive efficiency. On 
some individual roads the 
showing has not been 
nearly so good. But these 
averages are fairly builded 
upon 85 per cent of the 
mileage f and * practicall\ 
all * the *important _rail- 
roads ofthe land. Inci- 
dentally, it should be 
noted that the average 

a" daily haul of these 30,000 
TREY OFS locomotives this July was 

68.8 miles as compared 
with 64.4 miles in July of 
last year, which totals 
this year into an impres- 
sive figure of 53,483,629 
miles, or eight and one 
half per cent over July ol 
last year. 

While there are few, 
even of the larger roads, 
that have permitted them- 
selves the large initial ex- 
pense of installing exten- 
sive locomotive construc- 
tion plants, but have 
“shopped around for the 
power” instead, there are 
few, even of the smaller 
roads, that have not es- 
tablished complete car 
shops. And, in order to 
permit outside car builders 
to work upon French and 
Russian orders, these are 
now running at as full 
time as the labor supp!) 
will permit. The Southern Pacific, with 
its shops from one end of the system 
the cther, is short more than 10,000 men 
of its normal forces, and a fair example ©! 
existing conditions. We have seen how ' 
is building locomotives. In addition, 1' '* 
constructing between 4,000 and 5,000 'e\ 
freight cars this year, with at least an equal 
output promised for next. It has adapted 1's 
construction methods to the exigencies of ‘he 
situation. In other (Continued on page 5) 
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ICKENS’ Uncommer- 

cial Traveler opined 

that there might be 

subtleinfluencesin talk, 
to vex the{souls of men who 
did not hear it. ‘‘How do I 
know but that talk, five, ten, 
twenty miles off, may get into 
the air and disagree with me? If 
| rise from my bed, vaguely 
troubled and wearied and sick 
of my life, in the session of Parlia- 
ment, who shall say that my 
noble friend, my honourable friend, my honour- 
able and learned friend, or my honourable and 
gallant friend, may not be responsible for that 
effect upon my nervous system? Too much 
ozone in the air I am informed and fully believe 
(though I have no idea what it is) would affect 
me in a marvellously disagreeable way; why 
may not too much talk? I don’t see or hear the 
ozone; I don’t see or hear the talk. And there 
issomuch talk;somuchtoomuch. Hence] find 
it a delicious triumph to walk down to deserted 
Westminster and see the Courts shut up; to 
walk a little further and see the two Heuses 
shut up; to stand in the Abbey Yard. . 
and gloat upon the ruins of talk. Returning 
to my primitive solitude and lying down to 
sleep, my grateful heart expands with the con- 
sciousness that there is no adjourned debate, 
no ministerial explanation, nobody to give 
notice of intention to ask the noble Lord at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government five- 
and-twenty bootless questions in one, no term 
time with legal argument, no Nisi Prius with 
eloquent appeals to British jury; that the air 
will to-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow 
remain untroubled by this superabundant 
generating of talk.” 

Transferring these reflections across seas to 
the gray old pile on Capitol Hill, with its 
revered dome against the blue and gold of an 
October day, a Washington ‘‘ Boz”? may in- 
deed feel a kind of relief that a Thaddeus of 
Warsaw peace reigns within; but it is a tran- 
quilized and not an embittered relief. Gen- 
tlemen have disagreed; gentlemen have dis- 
puted and argued; nave been captious, be- 
trayed political and personal animus, grazed 
the edge of treason at times; but out of the 
ruck of wrong-headedness on occasion be- 
trayed, gentlemen have nevertheless been able 
to produce, when the test came, a sound Ameri- 
can heart. In segregating certain utterances 
{rom the mass in the Congressional Record, it 
is the expressions of this heart which seem, now 
that the volume of the Sixty-fifth Congress, 
first session, is made up, most significant. 


Pro-German Charge Resented 


HE country has been vexed and disturbed 

by certain utterances which, in the cir- 
cumstances, have savored of pro-Germanism 
in some of her lawmakers. These charges of 
disloyalty appear to have been bitterly re- 
sented wherever made. Mr. Mason, of IIli- 
nois, in addition to the protection he claims 
under the Constitution for his utterances both 
oti and on the floors of Congress, endeavors to 
place both his ancestors and his progeny be- 
tween him and the attacks that his remarks 
have brought against him: 
_I am charged, Mr. Speaker, with holding 
German meetings. I can only answer it by 
Saying that it is not true. That is all there is to 
it. I have spoken at the meeting which he 
{\Ir. Heflin] has mentioned in one part of his 
Speech and made the speech which I practically 
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Infrequently, the Lie Direct 


made in Congress, that whether not we opposed 
conscription, the law had been passed. But 
while I told the people that we must obey the 
law, I also told them that they had a right to 
meet and petition Congress to amend or repeal or 
change any law, and that is a constitutional 
right. — 

Every gentleman hates to speak of himself. 
I think as we get older we learn how uninterest- 
ing our personal reminiscences are to those about 
us, and when you learn that you are uninterest- 
ing you are liable to stop; and certainly no 
gentleman likes to speak of his ancestors or his 
conduct, and I would not do it now except that 
1 am driven to it by this personal assault upon 
the integrity of myself and my family. 

Mr. ALMOoN, oF ALABAMA. I make the point, 
Mr. Speaker, that any question of the gentleman’s 
ancestry is not pertinent to the issue before the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. That part of the point of order 
is sustained. Of course it is exceedingly diff- 
cult for the Chair or anybody else—— 

Mr. Mason. I think if the Speaker would 
hear it he would say it is not out of order. 
I am charged with holding German meetings in 
German wards. 

THE SPEAKER. I know. So far as that is 
concerned, the Chair will allow the gentleman 
to contradict it in any way he chooses so dong as 
he confines himself, as he will do, to parliamentary 
language. But the extraneous matters of an- 
cestry or anything of that sort have nothing todo 
with this question of personal privilege. Barlt 

Mr. Mason. I was about to state, if the 
Speaker pleases, when charged with holding 
meetings for Germans I was about to state that 
fact 

THE SPEAKER. What fact? 

Mr. Mason. That lam of English blood, and 
that that statement could not be true, when 
charged with being German and pro-German; 
and I think I have a right to state what my past 
has been and what my antecedents are. 

THE SPEAKER. The trouble about that state- 
ment is that the gentleman may think it is per- 
tinent, and the Chair in the discretion he has may 
not think it is pertinent, and the opinion of the 
Chair in the matter overrules the opinion of the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Mason. Yes. 

THe SPEAKER. I might think your ancestry 
has nothing to do with it. I might stand up here 
for an hour and tell about mine and it would not 
throw light upon anything. The gentleman will 
proceed in order. The gentleman has already 
stated it. 

Mr. Mason. I had not at the time I was in- 
terrupted. I am charged with the most serious 
thing that can be charged against an American 
citizen. Treason is punishable with death, and 
the man who is guilty of it ought to be subject 
to that penalty and I stand here charged with 
being pro-German, and say that my ancestors 
have fought in every war, from the Revolution 
down to the Civil War, in defense of the integrity 
of the United States. 

Treason! From the time I was 11 years old 
until I was 15 I stood guard nights along the 
river, when I was too young to be enlisted. 
Ragged, I suffered as your boys did in the South; 
patched trousers, shirts made of flour sacks. 
I nursed the sick and stood guard at night with 
old men and boys in the home guard. fears 
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he Human Side of Hon. Congressman 


And Because He Is Human He 
Deliberation on the Destiny of Empires to the 
Price of Parsnips, Ranging as He Goes From 
the Retort Courteous, and the Quip Modest, 
through the Reply Churlish, and the Reproof 
Valiant, Past the Countercheck Quarrelsome, 
On to the Lie with Circumstance, and Not 


im 
From were shed when my oldest brother 
gave his life at Gettysburg for the 
flag, but there was a feeling of 
sorrowful pride on the making of 
so great a sacrifice. And when 
you declared war here and I was 
defeated in my vote I was disap- 
pointed, but within 24 hours the 
only son I have at home wired me 
asking meastohisduty. If I had 
been pro-German, if I had been 
guilty of treason, if J had not 
been willing to surrender my in- 
dividual opinion to the majority, 
the result would have been dif- 
ferent, and before the sun set on the day war 
was declared my son had the permission and 
the consent and the blessing of his mother and his 
father. [Applause.] And when you talk about 
sacrifice that boy was the only one left at home 

it took more sacrifice and more patriotism to 
say “Go” than the man ever had or ever will have 
who raises the question as to my loyalty and my 
love of my country. 

THE SPEAKER. The House will be in order 

Mr. Mason. If money was used in the circu- 
lation of my speeches, it was well spent. If 
anyone opposed to my Government circulated 

those speeches, on the honor of a gentleman I did 
not know it. Money has never been attractive 
to me. Sometimes when I see things that I 
want and things I would like to do, I wish for it; 
but when they talk about money in connection 
with this legislation, it is cruel, it is wicked, it is 
not kind, it lacks the stamp of a Christian com 
munity. There is not a man in this House who 
would be influenced in a matter of that kind 
not a man—to desert the honor of his flag for a 
money consideration—not one. {[Applause.| 
Not one of you gentlemen could come here from 
your districts if your neighbors did not know that 
you were good Americans—I do not care whether 
you disagree with me or not—and this wild talk 
about money is cruel and unjust. It is unfair. 
I never hadit. Iam like the distinguished leader 
on the Democratic side. With nine children, 
how could you expect to have any money. 


What Mr. Howard Really Said 


N the morning of September 21 there 

emanated from the Department of State 
a disclosure of German intrigue which came 
home to Congress and caught its attention. 
It is interesting to follow Mr. Howard, of 
Georgia, as he recalls just what he did say 
about this revelation: 


The only gentleman who interviewed me was a 
splendid young gentleman for whom I have the 
very highest personal regard, Mr. Plummer, of 
the New York World. Mr. Plummer came to 
me when I was on my way to the restaurant for 
lunch and asked me about the von Bernstorff 
exposure. 

I said to Mr. Plummer that I did not know 
what «he exposure was, and asked him to state 
what .'- contents were. He said that the State 
Depar* sent had disclosed some evidence that 
Von Bernstorff had been authorized, or had asked 
for authorization from the Imperial Government, 
to spend $50,000 for a corruption fund or some 
other fund to be used among Members of Con- 
gress, or to influence Congress. I told him that 
I had not heard anything about it, which I had 
not up to that time. He said, “What do you 
think about it?’’ I said, ‘“ Well, if that is all he 
is going to spend in corrupting Members of Con- 
gress the Kaiser is a cheap skate’’; that I did not 
think that would get him very far. He laughed, 
as I said it ina jocular way. Then he asked me 
whether or not I was in favor of an investigation 
of it. I have not seen his published report of 
that interview. I said, “Yes; if it is authori- 
tatively and officially stated from the State De- 
partment that this is true, and if it wil! not turn 
out to be another ‘leak investigation,’ I will most 
heartily support a resolution calling for a sifting 
and searching investigation.”’ 
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That is practically verbatim what I said to 
him. Now, since the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. Norton] has made his statement 
here, | have racked my brain to remember every- 
thing I said, because I do not think I ama “‘shot 
dodger.’’ I believe I am courageous enough to 
assume the responsibility for any statement that 
1 make anywhere on this earth. I have got no 
political ambition to further by trying to re- 
flect upon the membership of a body who have 
been universally courteous and considerate of 
me, and I do not propose to start any reflections 
upon them now without more to base those 
reflections on than I have had in the years gone 
by. 

Now, in conclusion—because I do not want 
to trespass upon the time of this House any 
further—I am not at all excited about this thing. 
I am just as cool as the proverbial cucumber. 
As I started to say a moment ago, I have racked 
my brain from the time the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Norton] took the floor until 
he sat down, in trying to remember everything 
i said on that day; and I remember that out in 
the Speaker’s lobby some of the members were 
discussing this Von Bernstorff matter. I have 
forgotten who were in the crowd, but I think 
there were probably two or three of my Republi- 
can friends sitting there, and I said the exact 
opposite of what is in the paper—that I knew a 
good many of my friends on the floor of the House 
who did not look as prosperous now as they did 
when they came here, and I am one of them. 
{Laughter. | 


That Mother-in-Law Joke Again 


EMPERAMENTAL attitudes towards 

Liberty retailed by Mr. London, of New 
York, from a German writer, leave room for 
the good offices of the United States in pro- 
moting the status of the mother-in-law; and 
apropos of quite a different subject, Mr. 
London undertakes to expound the entire 
simplicity of the woman question: 


A German writer who could afford to be unjust 
to his own people, Ludwig Berne, has said that 
every people loves liberty in its own way; that 
the Englishman loves liberty as a respectable 
man loves his wife; he gives her all her rights, but 
does not get excited about it; that the Frenchman 
loves liberty as a young fellow loves for the first 
time, that he is crazy about it; while the German 
loves liberty as one loves his mother-in-law. 
{[Laughter.} 

Mr. Lonpon. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
get rid of the woman-suffrage business if for no 
other reason than to get rid of the silly arguments 
that are used on both sides of the question. 
{Laughter.} 

The proposition is so elementary: A woman 's 
either a human being or she is not. She is either 
a member of the community or she is not. If she 
is a member of the community, she has a right 
to vote, as to vote means to participate in the 
making of those rules which are binding upon the 
community. 

As to this suggestion of a committee, I am 
going to vote for it, but not with any particular 
enthusiasm, because it looks to me like a miser- 
able sop which politicians give to would-be 
politicians. 

Mr. Gorpon. That is all it is. 


[ these days nearly everybody in Congress 

prefaces his objection to a measure by a 
statement that he is going to vote for it. 
Mr. Cannon, of Illinois, shows the sweet rea- 
sonableness of his fourscore winters in his 
lack of captiousness towards war measures: 


Mr. Speaker, I will say in the beginning, for 
fear that somebody may say I am unduly criticiz- 
ing the bill, that I do not propose to criticize it 
much and that possibly I had best keep my 
tongue still. 

I shall vote for the bill. I am following the 
lead of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kitchin] and the gentleman from Michigan [MR. 
Fordney] and other members of the conference 
committee. I put in an anxious day yesterday. 
I did not say my prayers or read a chapter in the 
Bible or go to church. I tried to get outside of 
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the conference report. 1 went to bed at 1 o'clock 
this morning. I did not have any help present 
on Sunday, nor did I have any of the acts of 
Congress to which I could refer, but I arrived at 
the conclusion that I did not know how many 
lawsuits were to grow out of this bill, and that 
I did not know in many respects what it is to do. 
I hope it will produce a large amount of money, 
and I believe it will. I hope when another bill 
comes—and, God knows, if this war does not 
close inside of 12 months another bill will come 

I hope that that bill will be such that all of us 
experts and non-experts can see what it does. 
This bill harks back and refers to provisions in 
the Payne tariff law, the Underwood tariff law, 
the law of 1916, which is not repealed except in 
spots, the law of last March, which was repealed 
very largely, if not entirely, although I think not 
quite entirely. And I will confess that I do not 
believe that, unaided, I could get outside of it 
inthree months. I wish that there had been time 
so that this bill could tell its own story upon its 
face, disregarding the law of 1916, the Underwood 
tariff law, the Payne tariff law, and the law of 
last March, repealing here and there a section or 
a clause or modifying it or amending it. I think 
that these people, by the time another bill is to 
be introduced, can give us one that will tell its 
own story on its face. 

But I am not réady to limit the cost by legis- 
lation of anything that we do buy at this time, 
because who knows what the cost is going to be, 
with the I. W. W., with strikes that exist in so 
many states. It is perhaps natural, as civiliza- 
tion rests upon the self-interest of the unit and 
governments rest upon a combination or a co- 
operation of individuals, to look out for our own 
interests, so that I am not making an attack on 
labor or on capital. I am not making an attack 
upon any one. I will say, however, as to capital 
and labor, that in peace and in war that one man’s 
iiberty ceases where another man’s liberty begins, 
and I do say that, so far as I am concerned, | 
am inclined to think under all of the conditions, 
as to cantonments, as to clothing, as to boots and 
shoes, as to explosives, as to heavy and light 
artillery, including rifles, that we have done 
fairly well. [Applause.]} 


Turnips, Working Girls, and Plain People 


HE following references to the price of 

turnips, the ability of “‘working girls’’ to 
dress well, and the desirability cf making 
opportunity for every man to become a bond- 
holder, indicate that gentlemen have not for- 
gotten the ‘ Plain People.’ 


Mr. LittLe, oF Kansas. Yesterday turnips 
sold in the Washington market for 2 cents apiece. 
If you go into the restaurant downstairs, you will 
pay 12% cents for an ear of corn. Down atthe 
Willard an ear of corn will cost you 17% cents. 

The year before I entered the State University 
I taught a country schocl and boarded with Tom 
Perry. “Corn was 5 cents a bushel, and we burned 
bushels of it in the kitchen stove. Mr. Perry 
had a house of one room and a family of five, 
besides myself and the hired man. Some of us 
slept in the little lean-to unplastered and un- 
lathed, and sometimes I have stuffed a shirt in 
a knot hole when the snow beat in, as it did 
occasionally. But Tom had 300 hogs and we had 
good meat all winter. His garden had been a 
prosperous one and he enjoyed the plenty of a 
peach orchard. He charged me just exactly 
$2 a week for board and lodging, and I got as 
good meals as I am receiving now at the George 
Washington Inn. Where is anybody who can 
live on $2 a week now? A man has to perch on 
the moon to get high enough to examine the bill 
of fare at a first-class hotel. How do you think 
these people are going to live this winter who 
have big families and small wages, if you do not 
regulate the price of what they eat? 


Mr. BorLanp, oF Missourt. With regard to 
the question of the underpaid employees in the 
District of Columbia, I was down town recently 
talking to a merchant whom I have known for a 
great many years—a very shrewd merchant, too. 
I asked him whether anyone in the District of 
Columbia was economizing this year, and he said 
no. He said, “Mr. Borland, they are not. Last 
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spring, when war broke out, I was in grave douist 
whether to order a stock of goods, because I s: 
that prices were going to be so high in comparis«1 
with the ordinary prices that I doubted wheth 
people would buy the goods, and I thought th 
would be left on my shelves. I therefore order«<| 
much less than I ought to have ordered. The fa 
is that the well-to-do people and the people 
whom I ordinarily sell my better class of goods a 
not buying them; they are doing without. But,’ 
he said, “the working girls are coming in he 
and buying without asking the price.’’ He sai 
‘I have never seen such a condition before 
and he said, “I am selling more goods of t! 
better class to the employees of the Governme: 
than I ever sold to the well-to-do people of Was! 
ington.’’ I do not comment upon the questior 
of how a lady should dress or how handsomely 
she should provide for her clothing. Nobody 
likes to see ladies better dressed than I «ck 
[applause], but I do comment upon it as showing 
to the country and to the outside cities that ther 
are no underpaid clerks in the Government en 
ploy in Washington. 


Coupon Clipping At 2 Cents a Clip 


Mr. KitTcuHIn, OF NoRTH CAROLINA. In his 10 
minutes talk he [Mr. Howarp] may have con- 
vinced perhaps, a proportionate percentage of the 
Members here that his plan is plausible, feasible, 
and sound. The best thing about his plan is th« 
foundation for the picture that he drew of the 
farmer coming to town and going to the post office 
and putting up his hard-earned dollar and getting 
a dollar bond of the United States Government, 
carrying it back home and showing it to his wife 
and children and saying, “Old lady and children, 
I am a bondholder, I am the owner of a bond of 
the United States of America.’’ He says that 
millions of the American people are unable to 
buy more than a dollar’s worth of bonds. 

Well, suppose we should reduce the denomina- 
tion of the bonds down to $1 and make them 
coupon bonds, as his amendment provides, and 
put on each $1 bond running for five years 10 
coupons of 2 cents each, the interest payable 
semiannually. Just imagine this old man going 
to the post office and buying his $1 bond, carry- 
ing it back home and showing it to his wife and 
children. Then, when six months have rolled 
around and coupon-clipping time has arrived, he 
calls them all around the fireside and they get out 
the scissors and he clips off that $1 bond a 2-cent 
interest coupon, puts it in an envelope, puts a 
2-cent stamp on it, and sends it to the Treasury, 
and then anxiously waiting for the United States 
to send him back a Treasury warrant or check 
for 2 cents interest. [Laughter.] Then, at the 
end of another six months, the family gather 
around, his wife gets out the scissors and he 
clips another coupon for 2 cents interest, puts It 
in an envelope and places a 2-cent stamp on it, 
and sends it to the United States Treasury and 
gets back another 2-cent check. What emotions 
of pride, what a bond-holding, coupon-clipping 
sensation would fill his heart! [Laughter.| | 
want to say to my friend from Georgia, on be- 
half of these millions of poor folks who, he says, 
will take his dollar-coupon bonds, that the onl) 
thing they would get out of their investment 
would be the pride, emotion, and sensation 
[Laughter. ] 


T is hardly to be supposed that any city in 
the United States has felt the sharp con- 
trast of peace and war conditions so keenly as 
Washington. The pressure of the great influx 
of population, military, naval, and civilian. 
is felt all along the line. The eight-hour law 
and the Fine Arts Commission alike must give 
way before the emergency measures demanded 
to meet the situation; but the elms that have 
been growing half a century are not to be 
sacrificed unnecessarily, the country will be 
glad to know, to make way for temporary 
structures to meet war conditions. 


Mr. RoBBINS, OF PENNSYLVANIA. Mr. Chair- 
man, the amendment I have offered is for t!e 
purpose of directing the attention of the co»- 
mittee to the fact that this park is now occupicd 
for about half its space by tennis courts and t!ie 
other half by a growth of trees—very beautilu! 
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elms—that have been growing there for 50 years, 
planted by those who wished to beautify Wash- 
ington. This is to be only a temporary building, 
and there is no use in removing these trees when 
the ground is to be used ultimately as a per- 
manent memorial for George Washington. 

The part that is cleared is probably 300 feet 
wide by 1,000 feet long, which is ample room on 
which to erect a three-story temporary building 
such as is contemplated here. I have offered 
this amendment for the purpose of directing the 
committee’s attention to this fact. 


A Sixteen-Hour-Day For Mr. Baker 


Mr. FITZGERALD, OF NEW YorkK. Mr. Chair- 
man, | hope the amendment will not be adopted. 
[f there should be one single tree in the space 
where this building is to be placed we could not 
erect it. We had better not authorize the build- 
ing. Noone will unnecessarily destroy the trees. 
This building is to be under the control—or the 
construction of it—of the Engineer officer, who 
is the secretary of the Fine Arts Commission. 
The Fine Arts Commission is more interested in 
preserving the Mall than anyone else, and it is 
quite likely that in the construction of the build- 
ing there may be some trees that will have to be 
cut down. To have an arbitrary provision of 
this character might prevent the erection of the 
building. ; 

The Secretary of War spends about 16 hours 
a day in his office. They are working the clerks 
in two shifts. It has been stated that a great 
number of those clerks freely work additional 
time. The hours of employment have been ex- 
tended. They run now from half past 8 a. m., I 
think, to 5 p. m., where formerly they worked from 
9 o'clock a. m. until half past 4. p.m. And despite 
all those measures, with this enormous volume of 
work unexpectedly thrown upon the department 
that did not have the organization to handle it, 
there has been embarrassment and delay. The 
result of two months’ investigation on this bill 
and of five or six weeks’ investigation in connec- 
tion with the previous emergency bill led me to 
believe that we have been remarkably fortunate 
in having accomplished what has been done, in 
view of the handicaps under which the depart- 
ments labored. I did not enter upon those in- 
vestigations with any bias in favor of the de- 
partments or with any desire to shield them if 
errors existed. I entered the investigation in 
the belief that the most effective service that the 
House could render would be, if it found errors, 
if it found inefficiency, if it found incapacity, not 
merely to make that the basis of criticism to 
embarrass, but to make it the basis of recom- 
mendations to eliminate inefficiency and _ in- 
capacity. But, looking at the entire matter 
from that viewpoint, I am convinced, as I have 
already stated, and I believe that is the view of all 
who have been connected with the investigation, 
that the country is fortunate in having accom- 
plished so much in the time and under the con- 
ditions that have existed since we entered the war. 


S to the war revenue bill, Mr. Simmons, 

of North Carolina, has a word to say for 

the spirit of peace that brooded over the 

Conference Committee’s deliberations; Mr. 

Green, of Iowa, thinks the great body of our 

business men put patriotism above profit, of 

which Mr. Jones, of Washington, cites a not- 

able example; and two gentlemen conversant 

with the matter put their heads together over 
the price of tea. 

. 


Tuesday, October 2, 1917—The Senate had 
under consideration the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses upon the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 4280) to provide revenue to defray 
war expenses, and for other purposes. 


It Was All In Good Humor 


Mr. Simmons. Mr. President, I want, if my 
strength holds out, to state as briefly as I can the 
more important changes that have been made in 
the pending bill in conference. In passing let 
ne say the conferees were engaged in continuous 
consideration of the bill for over two weeks— 
Sat every day generally from 10 o'clock in the 
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morning until 6 o'clock in the afternoon. Our 
deliberations from the beginning to the end were 
pleasant, and there is no justification for certain 
published statements with reference to personal 
wrangles and antagonisms in our meetings. 
As is always the case in dealing in measures of 
vast magnitude touching the financial interests 
of the people, there were sharp disagreements 
resulting in much discussion and calling for 
concessions and compromises, but these discus- 
sions were in good humor and the concessions 
were mutual. 


Mr. GREEN, oF Iowa. Foreigners who have 
traveled in this country and associated with the 
wealthy classes have somewhat slightingly re- 
ferred to our country as the land of the dollar, and 
characterized us as a money-grubbing people. 
There may have been some foundation for this 
slur. For fifty years we have had for the most 
part extraordinary prosperity in business which 
has resulted in a wonderful increase of the wealth 
of the Nation. This has not served to develop the 
finer instincts of our nature but rather has tended 
to foster a love of ease and rleasure and a desire 
for wealth and power. Getting and spending, 
spending and getting, we have passed our lives 
away. Inthe mad scramble for wealth and the 
fierce struggles of competition, the poor, the 
weak, and the friendless have too often been 
ground between the upper and the nether 
millstone. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I refuse to believe that 
sordid instincts have become ingrained in the 
nature of our business men. The parties who 
now throng the lobbies of the hotels of this city 
protesting against this bill do not represent the 
great body of our business men. They have 
given, since this war began, too many. evidences 
to the contrary. This is a different hour, a 
new day, a nobler era. War is not without its 
compensations, and through the dark clouds of 
this dreadful conflict some stars still shine. 
They point to paths that shall lead us to loftier 
regions where humanity shall be placed above 
profits and patriotism above gain, and then, 
when the sun of peace shines again, from a soil 
that is drenched with bleod and tears, there will 
rise the spirit of a new America, true to the 
highest traditions of the past and dedicated to 
the loftiest purpose for the future. [Applause.] 


Mr. JONES, OF WASHINGTON. Mr. President, 
one of the leading manufacturers of Seattle came 
down here a short time ago and expressed to me 
his views regarding this matter, and, in my judg- 
ment, he expressed the views of the great mass 
of our people. He said to me: “Senator, all that 
I ask of you is this: Let me have my capital; leave 
itso that I can use it; let me have of the profits 
from that capital enough to pay labor good, 
steady wages and to pay the expenses of my busi- 
ness and keep it going. Then ascertain what my 
net profits are and take every dollar of them that 
you want or that you think the country needs. 
[ shall not starve; I shall not suffer. I make 
a hundred thousand dollars, and if you take 
$75,000, if you take $90,000 of it, I shall not 
suffer from cold; | shall not suffer from hunger; 
I shall not be making any real sacrifice.”” And 
he said, ‘‘ Take it; take all you need of it. I will 
get along.”’ 

Another gentleman from Seattle called me into 
the Marble Room day before yesterday and 
showed me, with considerable pride, a receipt for 
$30,000 income tax paid. He said, ‘Senator, 
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make it bigger. I am proud of that receipt. 
I shall be proud if the Government takes more. 
Take all of my income that you feel you need. 
It was no sacrifice to me to pay $30,000 in taxes. 
It will be no sacrifice to pay many thousands 
more. I want to do something for my country; 
I want to feel that I am doing something; I 
want to feel that Iam making some real sacrifice; 
I want to feel that I am getting down on the 
plane of the boys at the front who are losing all 
opportunity, wealth, position, and, possibly, 
life itself. That is what I want to do; that is the 
position I hope you will put me in, along with the 
other wealthy men of the country; I can’t serve 
in the trenches, but I want to serve with my 
means.’’ Ah, Mr. President, that is the spirit 
of the people of this country, regardless of their 
position, regardless of their wealth, regardless 
of their influence or station in life 


Concerning Tea, Crockery and Sugar 


Mr. GRONNA, OF NortH Dakota. As a 
general rule I have a great deal of confidence in 
the figures given by the Senator from Utah, but 
I must say to him that I disagree with him in the 
statement he has just made. I had an oppor- 
tunity during mv life to be engaged in the met 
cantile business for at least 30 years. Of courss 
I have conducted business only on a small scale, 
but I want to say to the Senator from Utah that 
he will find that there are thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds of tea imported 
into this country for which the wholesaler pays 
as much as 38 and 40 cents a pound. He will 
also find that there is very little tea bought by 
the retail merchants of this country as iow as 
11 cents a pound. 

I will further say to the Senator that during 
the 30 years that I was engaged in business never 
have I been offered tea at as low a price as 11 
cents a pound. I think it is only due to the re- 
tail trade—I hold no brief for the retail trade, 
and I have not been in the business for years and 
years—to say that it is hardly fair to blame the 
high price of tea on the retailers and to claim that 
they are making these enormous profits. I will 
say to the Senator that I know they are not 
making any such profits as the Senator would 
lead the Senate to believe they are. 

Mr. Smoot, or Utan. Mr. President, the 
Senator from North Dakota was in the business 
a little longer than I was, but I have sold tea and 
coffee; I have also sold crockery ware and sugar; 
and I have sold goods generally in the store for 
many, many years. I know the profits generally 
made on the different classes of merchandise. 
I will say to the Senator that the average price 
of tea in this country was 18.7 cents per pound for 
the year 1916. The 11 cents per pound for tea 
was paid by the importer, not by the retailer. 


HE United States claims to pay her soldiers 

better than any other country in the world 
except Canada; and since the insurance law 
was passed for their benefit, she thinks she 
may be a little in advance of her Sister of the 
Snows. The debate on the soldiers’ insurance 
bill brought to light a friend to fathers, that 
class hitherto ignored or eyed askance by 
sociologists, and also the fact that Uncle Sam 
is out of character when he appears in the role 
of a snob. 


Mr. CLARK, OF Missourr. Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen, I am more in favor of this bill 
than of any other bill that has been introduced 
since we declared war. [Applause.] It is the 
best and fairest and most just of all the great 
bills this Congress has passed. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] gave a new 
version of an old proverb. The old proverb was, 
“A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.”’ 
He raises it to “A bird in the hand is worth 
seven in the bush.” {Laughter.] I can give 
him a better rendering than that. Down in my 
district there used to live a very brilliant lawyer 
named Nat. C. Dryden, and he declared once 
that “A bird in the hand is the noblest work of 
God.”’ [Laughter.] 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. CLARK, OF Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. I simply wish to inform the 
gentleman that I did not (Continued on page 48) 
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EW Russia is not the terrifying thing 
which she is made to appear from the 
traditional point of view from which 
\mericans persist in regarding her. 

Unfortunately, to most of us, she is still the 
“Dark Russia’ of half a century ago. We 
have not forgotten the exile system. We have 
not forgotten the picture that used to be 
painted by writers anxious to show conditions 
as black as possible. 

If Americans are to get on with the new 
republic, they must change that point of view. 
That may mean, it probably will mean, in the 
case of those who have never visited Russia, 
the giving up of every opinion now held on the 
subjec ” 

When my family and I returned from that 
country, we were greeted by our friends as if 
we had, by good luck or strategy, escaped in 
safety from a land where life was in constant 
jeopardy. Yet there never was a moment, 
during a four months’ stay, from the days of 
the Revolution to the day of our departure, 


just before the last serious ministerial crisis, 
when my wife, my young son, or myself was 
in the slightest personal danger. Our life was 
as peaceful and as free from interference as 
it would have been in the United States. 

The scrapping of old industrial Russia and 
the building of the new offer us undreamed-of 
opportunities. Bound up in the commercial 
friendship which we are asked to accept, there 
may be, there almost certainly will be, a 
political friendship, hinted at by the Russian 
\mbassador in his speech at the War Conven- 
tion of American Business, the possibilities of 
which we can now no more than glimpse. 
We can take those opportunities or leave them. 
Russia is more than willing that we should 
take them. It is for us to choose, now, 
whether or not we will miss them through a 
narrow provincialism fatal to any 
adventure into the international 
field. 3 


Convinced of the fundamental strength of 
Russia and of the sturdy character of her 
people, I am surprised that Americans with 


an eye for the “main chance”’ should allow 


temporary political conditions to obscure their 
vision of New Russia. She is, it is true, 
grievously tormented in her political situation. 
But what of that? Is her situation much 
worse than that confronting every other 
nation at war? 

From the autocracy of Nicholas II to a 
republic whose. representatives have been 
elected by the people ts a step in the evolution 
of a government which no reader of history 
could expect to occur within a brief period of 
time or without grave disorder. The great 
masses of the people are without a heritage of 
political principles to guide them in establish- 
ing their new liberty. Republicanism has 
come so suddenly that neither the leaders nor 
the masses are prepared to adjust themselves 
immediately to it. 

To form a stable government in Russia 
might be thought to be an almost insurmount- 
able task, yet I have such an abiding faith in 
the reasonableness, patience, intuition and 
character of the Russian people that I believe 
serious civil war wilh be averted, and that 
gradually government, order, and aggressive 
defense of the nation will be brought about. 

Even admitting the worst possibility as a 
certunty, that Russia must pass through civil 
war, I recall that our own country endured 
four years of such strife. At the end of it, we 
were exhausted physically and_ financially. 
We had a huge indebtedness. We had less 
credit than Russia has to-day. We had 
suspended specie payment. Yet the close of 
the Civil War marked the beginning of that 
tremendous commercial and industrial ex- 
pansion which has carried us from the position 
of a heavy debtor to that of a heavy creditor 
nation. Then it was the foresighted foreigner 


whose money developed the United States and 
permitted us to grow until we were able to 
repay our indebtedness and turn the scales in 
our favor. 

Civil strife, though it last for years, will not 
take an ounce of undeveloped copper, zinc, 
lead, coal, oil, gold, silver or iron from Russia's 
soil, will not decrease her transportation re- 
quirements nor limit the enormous possibili- 
ties of agricultural and manufacturing pro- 
duction. They will not curtail the develop- 
ment of public utilities. They will not put a 
stop to the growth of this huge nation when 
freed from the repressive influence of autoc. 
racy, when individual initiative finds an 
opportunity to carry out the progressive 
development of Russian resources. 


HE overturning of an autocratic govern- 

ment and the quelling of the political distur- 
bances which follow almost as a matter of course 
are only the first steps in the making of New 
Russia. The next must carry her forward into 
a new industrial era. The industrial ma- 
chinery of every nation at war, showing, as it 
will, the wear and tear of the great conflict, 
will have to be overhauled and repaired, and 
in places rebuilt. Russia's task, however, 
goes farther than that. In her case, as I have 
already said, it means very largely the scrap- 
ping of the old order. Great as that task is, 
[ do not doubt Russia’s capacity to accomplish 
it. No other belligerent nation, to my mind, 
with the single exception of the United States, 
will so quickly, out of its own resources, re- 
organize its forces of commerce, finance and 
industry as Russia. 

Russia has every incentive to do this. 
For one thing, she will have to accumulate 
vast savings in order to liquidate the debt 
which war is charging against her. Already 
that debt, added to her pre-war obligations, 
has reached nearly $20,000,000,000. It will 


Riga. second of the Baltic seaports, before the war had a manufacturing record 

of $30,c00,000 a year, and a population 47 per cent German. In 1621 it was be- 

sieged by Sweden, the French bombarded it in 1912, and the English blockaded it 

in 1854. Because of its strategic relation to Petrograd, it has been a German 

‘ objective since the beginning of the war, and, owing to the present confusion in 
Russia, was recently captured by the enemy. 
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call for annual interest payments of more than 
$1,000,000,000, of which approximately $400,- 
000,000 will go to foreign creditors. 

The simplest solution of her problem lies in 
increased exportations of raw materials, 
elimination of unnecessary importations of 
merchandise, and stimulation of home pro- 
duction. Thus can Russia establish foreign 
credits necessary to meet her debts abroad 
and secure the machinery and material which 
she needs from other countries. Industrial 
regeneration is imperative. In no other way 
than by intensive development of her natural 
resources and the extension of manufacturing 
enterprises can Russia hope to discharge her 
obligations. 

Additional transportation capacity is a 
capital need. Railroad facilities, docking 
facilities, shipping facilities, these, with all the 
industrial activities which they imply, must 
be increased and modernized. The greatest 
of all transportation problems center in the 
railroads. With those left unsolved Russia 
cannot become an important manufacturing 
and industrial nation. She has approximately 
only 46,000 miles of railroad track as compared 
with 256,000 in the United States. The new 
government, realizing the country’s plight, 
has already outlined a program for the ex- 
penditure of $300,000,000 for railroad con- 
struction,during the next few years. 


HE government sees the necessity of open- 

ing to new capital the country’s heretofore 
closely -held and inefficiently-managed stores of 
wealth. The mineral resources must be 
wrenched from the hands of the conces- 
sionaires. Water power must be trans- 
lated into electrical power, city tram- 
ways must be increased and interurban 
trolleys constructed. Agrarian problems 
must be solved, in order that the depths 
of agricultural possibilities may be 
sounded. In her great work of recon- 
struction, there is nothing (I mean the 
word advisedly) in the way of 
commercial products 
which Russia will not 
need when the war 
ends. 

Russia has the 
material supplies 
with which to work- 
the economic regener 
ation of which I have 
spoken. Her labor- 
ing population, how- 
ever, and the country 
itself, have not been 
developed. In bring- 
ing about that re- 
generation, the coun- 
try will need foreign 
capital, organizing 
ability in the es- 
tablishment of in- 
dustries, equip- © UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
ment of machin- 
ery, and general 
merchandise in 
immense quan- 
tities, 

The men at the head of affairs are under 
no delusion as to this necessity of attracting 
foreign investors. They know, too, that in 
order to attract them they must make in- 
vestments safe; more than that, they must 
remove obstructive restrictions which would 
not only drive away capital but also prevent 
Rusia from deriving the fullest benefit of 
suc) as ventured into that field. Many em- 
arrassing regulations and burdensome royal- 
"es and taxes have already been removed. 

ussia, therefore, is preparing for the new 
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day. While we read of the surface struggle 
within her borders, we learn nothing of the 
great reconstruction, political, commercial 
and economic, which is under way. Scarcely 
any branch of governmental activity has 
escaped the attention of a committee of re- 
formation. Commissions have been sent 
broadcast to study manufacturing, mining, 
railroads, textiles, and every other branch of 
business. Russia is exacting a tribute of 
knowledge from other countries as to the 
methods and the laws by which they have 
utilized their resources and fostered their 
industries—all to the end that she may have 
the best the world affords in the remaking of 
her laws. One commission is reorganizing 
the press service, another legal procedure. 
Corporation law and mining law, in fact 
almost every statute affecting the economic 
life of the country, is to be rewritten. 

To American capital desirous of taking part 
in the development of the country, the gov- 
ernment will lend every possible assistance. 
Production is a matter of such immediate 
urgency 
that the 
govern- 
ment will 
i ee 
every Wa) 
it can 
earnest, 
substan- 
tial pro- 


To Siberia goes a large share of the credit for Russia’s fur trade, its fur wealth being greater than that of Russia 
or Canada. The Tungusians of eastern Siberia, a fearless race of forest hunters, nearly all lead nomad lives in 
pursuit of fur bearing animals whose skins they exchange with Russian tradesmen for clothing and provisions. 
The dress of the girl in the picture shows decided Japanese influence, due, no doubt, to Siberia’s long inter- 


course with that country. 


ducers who will join their financial and busi- 
ness forces with those of Russia. As a 
speaker said recently, “We must go to Russia 
in a spirit of cooperation and helpfulness, and 
demonstrate our desire to explore, not to 
exploit.” 

That expresses exactly the attitude so often 
explained by members of the present ministry. 
They want honest, well-meaning business 
interests, but they will not deal with the 
broker who is only trying to be an intermediary 
for personal gain. 
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No other country in the world is so well 
equipped to cooperate with Russia in this 
gigantic work as the United States. We have 
the needed surplus capital, the organizing 
capacity, the machinery and the merchandise. 
And American business interests have the 
added advantage of being familiar with the 
economic problems which Russia now faces 
owing to their resemblance to the questions 
which the United States has solved. My 
observation has convinced me that Russia in 
the past has been exploited by nations whose 
area was such that their methods were in- 
tensive. What Russia needs is extensive 
development, along the lines followed in the 
United States during the last 50 years. The 
United States is, perhaps, the only nation in 
position to-day to invest great sums in that 
country. Enterprises both governmental and 
private will offer a large field for the employ - 
ment of American capital. 

If we approach the opportunity 
intheright spirit and carry it through 
with the intelligence and the 
energy which have 
built up our own 
country, we shall 
have little to feer 
from any competi- 






























tor. The present 
government is 
anxious to secure 
the assistance of 
America, and J am 
convinced that if 
we show the right 
disposit ion we 
shall have the cor- 
dial cooperation ot 
the Russian people. 
It is not to be ex 
pected that Ameri 
can firms can build 
up a large private 
business in Russia 
during the war. 
It should: be em- 
phasized, however, 
that the present is 
the time to study 
the market and lay 
the foundations 
which will enable 
American firms 
and investors to 
play an important 
role in the period 
of reconstruction 
which will follow. 

Russia wants 
American coopera- 
tion because she 
has confidence in 
our international 
integrity, and be- 
lieves that we 
would not become 
politically in- 
terested in the af- 
fairs of the nation. 
She feels that she 
would not have tc 
fear such domination as resulted in grave injury 
to her welfare through the German exploita- 
tion of her economic life prior to the war. She 
wants us, furthermore, because she realizes 
that it is American energy and American 
methods which are best adapted to Russia’s 
needs. 

If American manufacturers accept Russia’s 
invitation, if they show persistence and put 
forth systematic efforts, it can be confidently 
predicted that after the war Russia will be an 
extrerrely important market for American 
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and the Dollar—Especially the Dollar—So That She Will See Less of the Mark 


By C. H. BOYNTON 


President. American-Russian Chamber of Commerce 


Y EW Russia js not the terrifying thing 
which she is made to appear from the 
traditional point of view from which 
Americans persist in regarding her. 

Unfortunately, to most of us, she is still the 
“Dark Russia’’ of half a century ago. We 
have not forgotten the exile system. We have 
not forgotten the picture that used to be 
painted by writers anxious to show conditions 
as black as possible. 

If Americans are to get on with the new 
republic, they must change that point of view. 
Chat may mean, it probably will mean, in the 
case of those who have never visited Russia, 
the giving up of every opinion now held on the 
subject. 

When my family and I returned from that 
country, we were greeted by our friends as if 
we had, by good luck or strategy, escaped in 
safety from a land where life was in constant 
jeopardy. Yet there never was a moment, 
during a four months’ stay, from the days of 
the Revolution to the day of our departure, 
just before the last serious ministerial crisis, 
when my wife, my young son, or myself was 
in the slightest personal danger. Our life was 
as peaceful and as free from interference as 
it would have been in the United States. 

The scrapping of old industrial Russia and 
the building of the new offer us undreamed-of 
opportunities. Bound up in the commercial 
friendship which we are asked to accept, there 
may be, there almost certainly will be, a 
political friendship, hinted at by the Russian 
Ambassador in his speech at the War Conven- 
tion of American Business, the possibilities of 
which we can now no more than glimpse. 
We can take those opportunities or leave them. 
Russia is more than willing that we should 
take them. It is for us to choose, now, 
whether or not we will miss them through a 
narrow provincialism fatal to any 
adventure into the international 
held. 2 


Convinced of the fundamental strength of 
Russia and of the sturdy character of her 
people, I am surprised that Americans with 
an eye for the “main chance” should allow 
temporary political conditions to obscure their 
vision of New Russia. She is, it is true, 
grievously tormented in her political situation. 
But what of that? Is her situation much 
worse than that confronting every other 
nation at war? 

From the autocracy of Nicholas II to a 
republic whose. representatives have been 
elected by the people is a step in the evolution 
of a government which no reader of history 
could expect to occur within a brief period of 
time or without grave disorder. The great 
masses of the people are without a heritage of 
political principles to guide them in establish- 
ing their new liberty. Republicanism has 
come so suddenly that neither the leaders nor 
the masses are prepared to adjust themselves 
immediately to it. 

To form a stable government in Russia 
might be thought to be an almost insurmount- 
able task, yet | have such an abiding faith in 
the reasonableness, patience, intuition and 
character of the Russian people that I believe 
serious civil war will be averted, and that 
gradually government, order, and aggressive 
defense of the nation will be brought about. 

Even admitting the worst possibility as a 
certainty, that Russia must pass through civil 
war, I recall that our own country endured 
four years of such strife. At the end of it, we 
were exhausted physically and_ financially. 
We had a huge indebtedness. We had less 
credit than Russia has to-day. We _ had 
suspended specie payment. Yet the close of 
the Civil War marked the beginning of that 
tremendous commercial and industrial ex- 
pansion which has carried us from the position 
of a heavy debtor to that of a heavy creditor 
nation. Then it was the foresighted foreigner 


whose money developed the United States and 
permitted us to grow until we were able to 
repay our indebtedness and turn the scales in 
our favor. 

Civil strife, though it last for years, will not 
take an ounce ef undeveloped copper, zinc, 
lead, coal, oil, gold, silver or iron from Russia's 
soil, will not decrease her transportation re- 
quirements nor limit the enormous possibili- 
ties of agricultural and manufacturing pro- 
duction. They will not curtail the develop- 
ment of public utilities. They will not put a 
stop to the growth of this huge nation when 
freed from the repressive influence of autoc- 
racy, when individual initiative finds an 
opportunity to carry out the _ progressive 
development of Russian resources. 


HE overturning of an autocratic govern- 

ment and the quelling of the political distur- 
bances which follow almost as a matter of course 
are only the first steps in the making of New 
Russia. The next must carry her forward into 
a new industrial era. The industrial ma- 
chinery of every nation at war, showing, as it 
will, the wear and tear of the great conflict, 
will have to be overhauled and repaired, and 
in places rebuilt. Russia’s task, however, 
goes farther than that. In her case, as I have 
already said, it means very largely the scrap- 
ping of the old order. Great as that task is, 
[ do not doubt Russia’s capacity to accomplish 
it. No other belligerent nation, to my mind, 
with the single exception of the United States, 
will so quickly, out of its own resources, re- 
organize its forces of commerce, finance and 
industry as Russia. 

Russia has every incentive to do this. 
For one thing, she will have to accumulate 
vast savings in order to liquidate the debt 
which war is charging against her. Already 
that debt, added to her pre-war obligations, 
has reached nearly $20,000,000,000. It will 


Riga, second of the Baltic seaports, before the war had a manufacturing record 
of $30,c00,000 a year, and a population 47 per cent German. In 1621 it was be- 
sieged by Sweden, the French bombarded it in 1912, and the English blockaded it 


in 1854. 


Because of its strategic relation to Petrograd, it has been a German 


objective since the beginning of the war, and, owing to the present confusion in 
Russia, was recently captured by the enemy. 
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call for annual interest payments of more than 
$1,000,000,000, of which approximately $400,- 
900,000 will go to foreign creditors. 

The simplest solution of her problem lies in 
increased exportations of raw materials, 
elimination of unnecessary importations of 
merchandise, and stimulation of home pro- 
duction. Thus can Russia establish foreign 
credits necessary to meet her debts abroad 
and secure the machinery and material which 
she needs from other countries. Industrial 
regeneration is imperative. In no other way 
than by intensive development of her natural 
resources and the extension of manufacturing 
enterprises can Russia hope to discharge her 
obligations. 

Additional transportation capacity is a 
capital need. Railroad facilities, docking 
facilities, shipping facilities, these, with all the 
industrial activities which they imply, must 
be increased and modernized. The greatest 
of all transportation problems center in the 
railroads. With those left unsolved Russia 
cannot become an important manufacturing 
and industrial nation. She has approximately 
only 46,000 miles of railroad track as compared 
with 256,000 in the United States. The new 
government, realizing the country’s plight, 
has already outlined a program for the ex- 
penditure of $300,000,000 for railroad con- 
struction, during the next few years. 


HE government sees the necessity of open- 

ing to new capital the country’s heretofore 
closely -held and inefficiently-managed stores of 
wealth. The mineral resources must be 
wrenched from the hands of the conces- 
sionaires. Water power must be trans- 
lated into electrical power, city tram- 
ways must be increased and interurban 
trolleys constructed. Agrarian problems 
must be solved, in order that the depths 
of agricultural possibilities may be 
sounded. In her great work of recon- 
struction, there is nothing (I mean the 
word advisedly) in the way of 
commercial products 
which Russia will not 
need when the war 
ends. 

Russia has the 
material supplies 
with which to work- 
the economic regener 
ation of which I have 
spoken. Her labor- 
ing population, how- 
ever, and the country 
itself, have not been 
developed. In bring- 
ing about that re- 
generation, the coun- 
try will need foreign 
capital, organizing 
ability in the es- 
tablishment of in- 
dustries, equip- 
ment of machin- 
ery, and general 
merchandise in 
immense quan- 
tities, 

The men at the head of affairs are under 
no delusion as to this necessity of attracting 
foreign investors. They know, too, that in 
order to attract them they must make in- 
vestments safe; more than that, they must 
remove obstructive restrictions which would 
not only drive away capital but also prevent 
Russia from deriving the fullest benefit of 
suc) as ventured into that field. Many em- 
arrassing regulations and burdensome royal- 
"es and taxes have already been removed. 

ussia, therefore, is preparing for the new 
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day. While we read of the surface struggle 
within her borders, we learn nothing of the 
great reconstruction, political, commercial 
and economic, which is under way. Scarcely 
any branch of governmental activity has 
escaped the attention of a committee of re- 
formation. Commissions have been sent 
broadcast to study manufacturing, mining, 
railroads, textiles, and every other branch of 
business. Russia is exacting a tribute of 
knowledge from other countries as to the 
methods and the laws by which they have 
utilized their resources and fostered their 
industries—all to the end that she may have 
the best the world affords in the remaking of 
her laws. One commission is reorganizing 
the press service, another legal procedure. 
Corporation law and mining law, in fact 
almost every statute affecting the economic 
life of the country, is to be rewritten. 

_ To American capital desirous of taking part 
in the development of the country, the gov- 
ernment will lend every possible assistance. 
Production is a matter of such immediate 
urgency 
that the 
govern- 
ment will 
aid, in 
every Wa) 
it can 
earnest, 
substan- 
tial pro- 


oJ 


2 


To Siberia goes a large share of the credit for Russia’s fur trade, its fur wealth being greater than that of Russia 
or Canada. The Tungusians of eastern Siberia, a fearless race of forest hunters, nearly all lead nomad lives in 
pursuit of fur bearing animals whose skins they exchange with Russian tradesmen for clothing and provisions. 
The dress of the girl in the picture shows decided Japanese influence, due, no doubt, to Siberia’s long inter- 


course with that country. 


ducers who will join their financial and busi- 
ness forces with those of Russia. As a 
speaker said recently, ‘We must go to Russia 
in a spirit of cooperation and helpfulness, and 
demonstrate our desire to explore, not to 
exploit.’’ 

That expresses exactly the attitude so often 
explained by members of the present ministry. 
They want honest, well-meaning business 
interests, but they will not deal with the 
broker who is only trying to be an intermediary 
for personal gain. 


BUSINESS 


No other country in the world is so well 
equipped to cooperate with Russia in this 
gigantic work as the United States. We have 
the needed surplus capital, the organizing 
capacity, the machinery and the merchandise. 
And American business interests have the 
added advantage of being familiar with the 
economic problems which Russia now taces 
owing to their resemblance to the questions 
which the United States has solved. My 
observation has convinced me that Russia in 
the past has been exploited by nations whose 
area was such that their methods were in- 
tensive. What Russia needs is extensive 
development, along the lines followed in the 
United States during the last 50 years. The 
United States is, perhaps, the only nation in 
position to-day to invest great sums in that 
country. Enterprises both governmental and 
private will offer a large field for the employ - 
ment of American capital. 

lf we approach the opportunity 
intheright spirit and carry it through 
with the intelligence and the 
energy which have 
built up our own 
country, we shall 
have little to feer 
from any competi- 
tor. The present 
government is 
anxious to secure 
the assistance of 
America, and |] am 
convinced that if 
we show the right 
disposit ion we 
shall have the cor- 
dial cooperation ol 
the Russian people. 
It is not to be ex- 
pected that Ameri- 
can firms can build 
up a large private 
business in Russia 
during the war. 
It should: be em- 
phasized, however, 
that the present is 
the time to study 
the market and lay 
the foundations 
which will enable 
American firms 
and investors to 
play an important 
role in the period 
of reconstruction 
which will follow. 

Russia wants 
American coopera- 
tion because she 
has confidence in 
our international 
integrity, and be- 
lieves that we 
would not become 
politically in- 
terested in the af- 
fairs of the nation. 
She feels that she 
would not have ta 
fear such domination as resulted in grave injury 
to her welfare through the German exploita- 
tion of her economic life prior to the war. She 
wants us, furthermore, because she realizes 
that it is American energy and American 
methods which are best adapted to Russia’s 
needs. 

If American manufacturers accept Russia’s 
invitation, if they show persistence and put 
forth systematic efforts, it can be confidently 
predicted that after the war Russia will be an 
extremely important market for American 
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This housewife will need a new supply of kitchen goods when the war is over and we have a chance to supply her. There have been_no imports of such utensils 


since war began and those in great demand have been disposed of. 
quality, and the United States ships a good proportion of superior goods. 


Of foreign makes, the cheaper qualities are supplied by Germany; England controls the medium 
The Russian is willing to pay a higher price for American tools, some of which are so 


ingeniously constructed that the Russian user is often heard to say, ‘““Molodex Amerikantz”’,—‘‘clever American.” 


automobiles, railroad supplies, iron and steel 
products, agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments, tools, leather goods, including leather 
belting, boots and shoes, electrical appliances, 
and all forms of equipment machinery. 

The greatest returns in business come from 
opportunities seen far in advance and invest- 
ments then made along conservative and 
proper lines. In times of panic and general 
discouragement, the greatest opportunities 
occur. That is the situation in Russia to-day. 
If American business men wait until the skies 
are clear and the road firm*and sure ahead, 
they will find others more courageous and far- 
sighted have occupied all the vantage ground. 

I urge American business, then, to send its 
representatives to Russia now, so that they 
can learn the country’s wants; make ad- 
vantageous connections, learn something of 
the language, and be prepared to seize the 
opportunities which will come with peace. 

I am not one of those who believe that 
German domination of commercial life in 
Russia as it existed before the war will be 
made impossible in future on sentimental 
grounds. Germany is a commercial neighbor 
of Russia and knows her moods and habits. 
German is the commercial language of the 
country. Even now, German interests, 
through other hands, are trying to get control 
of certain lines of Russian industry. Germany 
wants the Russian market, and believes that 
she will again control it. If she does, it will 
be because America fails to grasp the possibili- 
ties before her. 

In forming our judgments as to Russia, we 
should let neither friend nor foe, neither 


England nor France nor Japan on the one 
hand, nor Germany on the other, influence us. 
Let us obtain an independent American view 
of conditions, from Americans who are on the 
ground, or have been on the ground, and know 
the present situation—from our consular and 
diplomatic representatives, and the corporate 
interests which have already established them- 
selves in Russia. Our conclusions should rest 
onthe reports of trained business men, capable 
of judging business opportunities. 

The best minds of Russia are at work trying 
to formulate a common school system modeled 
on that of the United States, which will give 
to every Russian child a compulsory education. 

Picture the Russia of 50 years hence, the 
Russia of universal education, of a sound and 
stable constitution, and of a- vigorous initia- 
tive. That is the Russia in the building of 
which we should have a hand. 








If it is not for the 
Common Good 


It is not for the 
Good of Business 




















MERICAN shoe manufacturers have it in 

their power to increase their sales in New 
Zealand in spite of the ,..: ‘erential tariff that 
operates against them, says a report issued by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, of the Department of Commerce. 
American shoes are as well thought of there as 
in other parts of the world, and the strongest 
bid for patronage that a retailer can make is 
to show in his windows shoes marked “Latest 
American Style.”’ 

The business obtainable in the New Zealand 
market is well worth cultivating, for,the mer- 
chants are a most dependable class of careful 
conservative shoe dealers, and the people can 
afford to buy higher-priced footwear. Of the 
$2,000,000 worth of footwear imported in 1916, 
only about $175,000 worth came from the 
United States. There is little question that 
American shoes could hold a more important 
place in the market, says the Goverment re- 
port, if more sales energy were back of tnem. 
Other shoes are being sold for fully as high 
prices as would have to be charged for Amer- 
ican shoes, grade for grade. 

The bulletin analyzes the New Zealand 
markets for boots and shoes, the merchandis- 
ing methods of the trade, and the shoe manu- 
facturing industry of the island, and there are 
chapters on harness and saddlery, hides ind 
skins, and the tanning industry. Copies are 
sold at 5 cents each by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., and the district and ©o- 
operative offices of the Bureau of Foreign ind 
Domestic Commerce. 
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URING the early weeks of our war a 
distinguished officer was asked what 
would be-the controlling factor of the 
struggle; and his reply was ‘‘ Labor.”’ 

Such an answer from such a source was no 
doubt unexpected; but inasmuch as it came 
from a man who was given to observation 
rather than declamation, his opinion was also 
calculated to invite reflection. 

He has since then been confirmed by the 
representatives of foreign commissions. We 
were asked—almost warned—to profit by the 
blunders cf Great Britain. It is not easy for 
the accredited representative of a great power 
to admit unreservedly the mistakes of his own 
country. Nothing short of the necessity of 
the situation could possibly prompt him to go 
so far. Certainly we should be ready and 
willing to accept the benefit of advice which 
was so frankly given in the interest of a cause. 

Have we followed that advice? It does not 
appear that we have as fully as we should. 
There should be no disposition to minimize 
our difficulties; and it may be accepted that 
in many respects we will show an unparalleled 
ability to pull ourselves together for a common 
effort. But, at the same time, we do not 
appear so far to have grasped the magnitude 
of our labor problem in this emergency. We 
have preached and we have declaimed; but 
we have not achieved an organization for 
labor such as is essential to a sustained effort 
on a large scale. Our difficulty lies at the 
very threshold of the case. 

Our mistake is fundamental. When we 
think and speak of labor, we have in mind only 
those forces:upon which we have been ac- 
customed to rely for manual work. In truth, 
we will be compelled to reach out for a much 
larger field ofgman power, in order that we 
may provide what the emergencies of a great 
war call for. Either volunteers or a draft 
system must fill the gap which unquestionably 
exists. ‘ 

There is a disposition in many places to 
make organized labor alone responsible for 
this condition. The case is not as simple as 
that. If every member of the unions re- 
mained at his post, asking no questions about 
hours or wages, we would still be short of 
labor. True, organized labor may and should 
do much to aid the government. No doubt 
there are instances in which the uncompromis- 
ing demands of unions have resulted in direct 
and serious embarrassment to the government. 
But let us be reasonable, and admit that the 
desire on part of labor to improve its re- 
turns has abundant illustration, if not 
justification, in the conduct of many 
proprietors, of whom it may at 
least be said that they were the 
first to take advantage of the 
war’s opportunities. 

This evil, in so far as it 
exists, is aYcommon one; 
and we should 
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The Army of the Shops 


Mustered Into Service, 
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Labor, Like the Men Who 
Fight Abroad, Should Be 


If We Are To Put Power Behind Our Blows 


By CHARLES NAGEL 


Former Secretary of Commerce and Labor 


avoid the mistake of endeavoring to saddle 
responsibility for our discomforts upon a 
particular part of the community. Even 
now we are advised by commissioners from 
Great Britain that labor should be more dis- 
tinctly or fully represented in the government's 
advisory committees. Whatever may be 
true in this respect, there is little doubt 
that here, as in many other directions, re- 
pression will accomplish less than a square 
appeal to patriotism. 

Let us appreciate that if organized labor did 
its part in fullest measure; if every unpatriotic 
labor disturbance, however inspired, were sup- 
pressed; and even if imagination continued to 
provide its wanted share of hands,—a shortage 
of labor would nevertheless confront us at this 
time. It is a question whether we can supply 
that shortage at all by any measures that may 
be devised. But it must be clear that in no 
event can we succeed in doing so, unless we 
adopt a comprehensive system for both 
training and employing man power. 


E need a shop army. The accepted 
demonstrations of politica! patriotism 
do not reach the case. Old time reliance upon 
political expression and 
remedy is blinding us to 
our real difficulty. 
Not even military pa- 
triotism, which natur- 
ally holds the imagina- 
tion and the admiration 
of the public, is enough. 
We need commercial 
patriotism and shop 
patriotism. Many of 
our sons having 
joined the ranks, it 
is inconceivable 
why so much efforé 
must be expended 
to place our war 
loans. The size of 
the flag is too often 
in inverse order to 

the tax return. 
With our men 
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at the front or in the camps, it is absolutely 
necessary that every industry which is essential 
to the war be properly and promptly manned. 
The military army must be supplemented by 
a shop army. The democracy of the army 
must be applied to the shop. As the women 
work in the Red Cross, so men must volunteer 
or be drafted for the shop. There would be 
less glory for the individual; but there would 
be more security for the country. 

Skilled labor must be conserved for the 
government, and unskilled labor must be 
trained, in order that it may serve the gov- 
ernment. Universal training and service are 
as essential for the shop as they are for the 
trenches. Neither can triumph without the 
other. One is as necessary, and, therefore, 
as patriotic, as the other; provided always that 
the government will take the responsibility to 
have it so understood. Men and women who 
agree to serve as and when they are most 
needed, must be protected against the odium 
of being regarded as slackers. We must have 
a system under which men are selected by 
competent authority for army or for industry, 
with sole regard to their ability to render 
service, and with no thought beyond the 
common welfare. And when these selections 
have been made, every man and woman so 
taking his or her orders, should receive an 
insignia of official recognition. 

This, it appears would be a truly democratic 
scheme. Preference and ambition would all 
be sunk in the preparedness to serve where 
real duty calls; and the government would 
avowedly recognize one with the other. 

We can not hope to escape the experience 
of other countries. The sooner we profit 
by it the more lives and treasures will be 
saved. Precisely in a democracy should it 
be easiest to introduce such a system of uni- 
versal service, in disregard of every dis- 
tinction of class or of social position. 

HE Sherman Act attracts little public 

attention in the midst of the news of war. 
Within the last year, however, it has been the 
origin of thirteen proceedings. Cement manu- 
facturers, makers of signal horns for auto- 
mobiles, sellers of sisal for binder twine, dealers 
in creamery and dairy products, handlers of 
onions, firms supplying bunker coal, makers 
of newsprint paper, manufacturers of tiles, 
plumbing-supply men, and fish dealers have 
been alleged to have violated the law. In the 
number of cases begun under the law the year 
has been well up to the recent annual average. 

The grist of cases from earlier years has by 
no means been completed. When the Su- 
preme Court convened on October 1 it had on 
its calendar five cases under the anti-trust 
law. The circumstance that some of those 
cases have been argued before, and are being 
reargued at request of the Court, suggest the 
importance of some of the decisions to the 
Court may make when it reaches its con- 
clusions. 
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Our Thoughts Turn Again To the Sea 


HIPS are surely regaining their ancient prestige among us. 

We are once more turning our faces to the sea, over which 

we came and which for generations was the center of our 
interest. For other generations we set our faces inland, to very 
good purpose, too, as the great part of the six million and more 
returns we shall file under the new federal law for taxes on 
incomes and excess profits will bear very substantial witness. 

Now, we are going back across the sea. We need ships, and 
apparently we mean to have them. Since the Shipping Act 
became law, a scant year ago, and provided fifty million dollars 
for expenditure in some indefinite way, we have become more 
certain of ourselves, swelled the appropriation to the vicinity 
of two billion dollars, and learned 
pretty much what we want. Our 
great desire is for ships, and then more 
ships. Some are to be of wood, some 
of wood and steel, and the largest 
fleet will be of steel. To speed con- 
struction we shall take a leaf out of 
the book of our experience in bridge 
building, shape and construct many 
of the parts at inland plants, and ship 
them to seaboard for assembly. 

The fleets we are to have begin to assume form on paper. 
The new vessels will soon begin to take the water with regu- 
larity. At the end of September 458 vessels carrying the 
American flag, either engaged in foreign trade or capable of it, 
and each with a capacity in excess of 1,500 tons deadweight, 
represented a total of 2,871,000 tons. This fleet is to be 
multiplied several times over. Twenty-seven shipyards are 
building thirty-five-hundred-ton wooden steamers on gov- 
ernment account, and ten or more are at work on steel vessels. 
Engine-builders and makers of other equipment are busily at 
work, that their part of the task may not be backward. 

Prospective totals are hard to guess. Official statements, 
however, afford some basis for an estimate. At the end of 
September the 458 vessels already in service under the Ameri- 
can flag were to be increased by 117 German and Austrian 
ships, together with 400 steel vessels commandeered in all 
stages of construction. At the same time the Shipping 
Board’s corporation had let contracts for 636 vessels. If all 
these vessels which are yet to be constructed are completed 
by the end of 1918, and there were no losses in. the interval, we 
should then have sixteen hundred vessels in our merchant 
marine and they would have an aggregate carrying capacity of 
9,200,000 tons. Although we may have some difficulty in 
rolling up such a total, we may recall that on June 30, 1914, 
we had American vessels registered in foreign trade to a total 
of only 1,076,000 tons gross. 

Naturally, we are not doing all the shipbuilding these days. 
The Clyde of Scotland probably remains the premier among the 
world’s shipbuilding districts. For the progress the United 
Kingdom in its yards is making we have only surmises. We 
know that the first of England’s new ‘‘standardized’’ vessels 
is now carrying cargo. People who know where to look have 
even seen photographs of these new steamers and must agree 
they are far from being ‘‘tubs.’’ We learn from our Shipping 
Board that on the Atlantic and Pacific England had in August 
about 15,000,000 gross tons of merchant vessels. And we 
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know that the British Prime Min’ster has declared 
the yards are turning out “six times as many as 
last year’. That might mean 4,000,000 tons. 

The place of a merchant marine in England’s position 
has been reemphasized recently. * In 1913 British vessels carried 
90 per cent of the trade of the United Kingdom with the empire 
overseas and 53 per cent of the trade with foreign countries. 
In no small measure England’s foreign trade has been founded 
on coal, which normally represents three-fourths of the weight 
of its exports and which is sent abroad in vessels which bring 
back foodstuffs and raw materials for industry. There has 
thus been freight each way. Perhaps we, too, shall in good 
time find a permanent basis for our new merchant marine. 


Sheep In Wolves’ Clothing 


EW BEASTS appear in London shops. Goat-wolves and 

foxhares are examples. With goats masquerading as 
wolves the allegory about the wolf faring forth in sheep's 
clothing has met a sudden and disastrous reversal. The war 
is to blame. War has cut off many of the furs Russia used 
to supply. War has lured Canadian trappers from their winter 
haunts to France. War will now improve the opportunities 
for fur-bearing animals to increase and multiply in the United 
States. 

Fit First; Style Second 

TANDARDIZATION has spread to shoes. Both England 

and France have set specifications for their shoe manufac- 
turers to follow. These shoes will be made entirely of leather, 
and in several styles. English factories are asked to turn out 
500,000 pairs a week until Christmas, and afterward 250,000 
pairs a week. 


When Reconstruction Comes 


ECONSTRUCTION as a term got rather a bad name 
among us half a century ago, but it labors under no 
such disability in Europe. There belligerent govern- 

ments are making elaborate plans for rehabilitating the in- 
dustries and the districts which have suffered from war, and 
plans for reconstruction are the order of the day. 

Reconstruction as now used in Europe comprehends pre- 
paration for a large volume of international trade quite as 
much as physical rebuilding and reequipment of plants. 
According to statements made by 
officials in England, Germany has 
gone so far as, not only to organize 
new combinations among its indus- 
tries and to arrange for shipping in 
various quarters, but also to acquire 
supplies of raw materials in other 
countries, even being detected in try- 
ing to gain control of minerals in 
England itself. 

Thereupon England, too, bestirred 
itself and created a Ministry of Re- 
construction. In a recent speech the new minister announced 
plans for the first step in demobilization of the British 
army, when the time comes. _About 1,000,000 men wv ill 
be hurried from the front, including those whose forner 
employments-are kept open for them and the men needed ‘or 
railways, steamships, and restoration of manufactures. 
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The plans of the new minister do not stop with men, 


but extend to materials. Where industries have diffi- 
culty in obtaining supplies the government will step in 
and try to assist them. 

Reconstruction in invaded districts is having atten- 
tion in France. In August a French law authorized ex- 
penditure of $50,000,000 for this purpose, under an office 
of industrial reconstruction. For agricultural rehabilitation 
in the same districts $60,000,000 have been appropriated. 
An Economic Committee has now been created and has set 
about taking a detailed and comprehensive census of industry 
for the whole country. Information about the nature of in- 
dustrial equipment and supplies of materials will be gathered. 

Japan, too, is busy, not exactly with reconstruction but 
with enlargement of its production of articles it cannot obtain 
in former volume under the restrictions that other belligerent 
countries have placed on their exports. For iron ore it has 
turned to the Asiatic continent. Although it had an output of 
299,000 tons of pig iron in 1914 it now looks forward to 
570,000 tons in 1917, and upwards of 2,000,000 tons when 
its new enterprises are all in operation; this will equal the 
present minimum requirement of the country. Since 1914 
the yearly capacity of Japanese shipyards has been increased 
from a tonnage of 200,000 to 1,000,000 tons. 

Australia has a different set of problems, and is apparently 
endeavoring to ascertain what industries should be encouraged 
by the government. For this purpose it has a National 
Efficiency Board, which is classifying industries according to 
their essential nature. 

All-in-all, the future is receiving a lot of attention these days. 


The Prices Adjusted While You Wait 


AINLESS PRICE-FIXING is an accomplished fact, 

so far as England’s dealing with prices for cotton has 

affected our South. The American Official Value 
Committee of the Liverpool Cotton Association fixes a price 
every day. It begins with the spot price ruling in our markets, 
adds the approximate cost of transportation, insurance, and 
warehousing, and allows a profit not exceeding twenty-five 
points. No one in England may then offer or receive a price 
more than five per cent over this 
value unless he first convinces the 
Committee that the cost to him was 
greater. 

For drivers of taxis in London price- 
fixing has not been so pleasant. The 
Home Secretary of England decreed 
they might have twenty-five cents for 
the first mile and four cents for each 
additional quarter mile. This was 
‘revision upwards,’’ for the purpose 
of discouraging people from using 
taxis and thus promoting saving of gasoline and the like. 
The drivers contend that the only effect of the increase in 
fares will be to decrease their tips! 

Many people continue of many minds. The Canadian 
Food Controller, for example, finds himself at odds with some 
of his compatriots and states his position after this fashion; 
“Unless the consumers in the cities of Canada signify their 
wi lingness to face a complete disruption of all trades, a total 
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breakdown of real estate values, and the utter demoralization 
of labor conditions in their cities, the Food Controller cannot 
possibly accede to the demands made in some quarters to 
‘cut down prices,’’ to ‘sell food at cost,” or, as it is other- 
wise expressed, to ‘‘do away with the middleman 

Our own Food Administrator is probably of similar opinion. 
He has said, “The Food Administration is called into being 
to stabilize and not to disturb conditions, and to defend 
honest enterprise against illigitimate competition.”’ In 
thorough accord with such doctrine the Food Administrator's 
representative in Illinois announced, a week or two ago, the 
retail prices which his investigations indicated would be fait 
to dealer and to consumer. 
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Washington’s Welcome to the Coming Guest 


ASHINGTON does not seem to get all the credit it 

deserves for hospitality. As a matter of fact Wash- 

ington has a difficult role to play in tendering hospi- 
tality. It must be versatile. It is no Gretna Green; yet at 
times it has to welcome honeymoon couples in numbers that 
would dismay a less well-poised city. It has no great amphi- 
theatre or assembly place for conventions; nevertheless, every 
four years it sustains the shock of an avalanche of its fellow 
citizens; the fact that they tarry but a day or two makes their 
entertainment only the more difficult. 

In ordinary times a good part of the folk who come within 
its gates arrive in a critical frame of mind; they want some- 
thing remedied, and that right quickly; they are in no mood 
to be recipients of the delicate graces of hospitality. Besides, 
there is the blase straggler, who views the world through an 
intellectual monocle and has been bored by the other capitals 
of the earth; he appears at the ‘‘depot’’,—all stations in the 
United States should be depots,—with a squadron of trunks 
and a faint dare to Washington to stir his languid interest. 
If any woman in the land were subjected to comparable 
demands upon her facility as hostess, she would sue for divorce 
within twenty-four hours. 

Just now Washington is discovering in itself new resources of 
hospitality, especially for the young men and women who 
enter the departments to do the clerical work of war. These 
new employees are entering the departments by hundreds. 
The rest of the country has wagged its head and declared roof 
and meals could not be provided. At 
the same time a bureau of the govern- 
ment has published a report which 
demonstrates chiefly that the genus 
homo, both genders, still has a weak- 
ness for spending a bit more than it 
earns, and that the residents in Wash- 
ington are as normal in this short- 
coming as in other faults and virtues. 

After all, current facts are the 
impurtant thing. One organization, 
which gets down to cases in such mat- 
ters for young women, in a recent month placed every one of 
five hundred and twenty-three applicants in quarters which 
had been investigated and certified, and declared it saw no 
end of its opportunities to find food and shelter. Another 
organization which performs similar services for young men is 
quite as optimistic. 
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THE H. A.GARFIELD FORMULA 


Citizen First, Lawyer Second— Whether It Be Steel, Wheat, 
Coal, Ships, or Railroads. He Knows How; And This Isn’t 


By 


Che First Time He Has Tweaked The Beard of King Coal JAMES B. MORROW 


ETWEEN the man who grows the 
wheat and the man who eats the loaf 
there has been, during the war, an 

undue measure of that intangible 

something called ‘‘ water.” 

It was not included in the delivery when the 
grower hauled his wheat to market. Nor 
could the consumer of the loaf see it when he 
made his purchase. 

Neither sold in the first place nor eaten nor 
drunk in the last place, it was an economic 
wrong that required correction. At some 
point or points, in the mechanism of move- 
ment from origin to ultimate, the “water,” 
or excess profit as the language cf trade politely 
calls it, was injected. 

Therefore, having a law for it, President 
Wilson created a committee on wheat prices. 
He went no further, in the matter of persons, 
than to appoint a chairman. Hairy Augustus 
Garfield, LL.D., was the man selected. 

Ariiving at Washington, from Williams 
College, ot which he is president, Dr. Garfield 
began a survey of the continent. With maps, 
names and vocations on the table in front of 
him, and other sources of information ready 
and convenient, he entered on the work of 
building. 

Balancing corn with wheat, labor with 
capital, the East with the West and the North 
with the South, he constituted a committee of 
eleven expert assistants. Whereupon the 
twelve, by telephone and telegraph, letters and 
documents, calls and commands, obtained the 
facts pertaining to the wheat-growing, flour- 
making and bread-making industries. 

Such was the manner, then, of Dr. Garfield’s 
entrance into the war with the Prussians. 
Wheat, until he was summoned to the colors, 
under an order from the White House, was an 
unfamiliar subject to this lawyer, publicist 
and educator. To-day he is a master in that 
technical branch of knowledge. 

Deep in wheat, but the problem solved, he 
was: asked by the President to apply his in- 
dustry, enthusiasm, comprehension and pre- 
cision to coal. Next to bread, coal is the 
paramount product of the year. 


A Summons From Princeton 


HERE isa flavor of romance in the story of 

how Woodrow Wilson and Harry Garfield 
became acquainted and then associated to- 
gether as teachers ot theoretical and practical 
politics at Princeton. A letter, as unexpected 
as a crashing voice from the heavens, Wilson 
to Garfield, opens the narrative. 

It was received at the moment when the 
Cleveland lawyer, having closed a large and 
profitable business operation, was on the edge 
of the beginning of another. “I have taught 
the young men at Princeton speculative 
politics, ’’ wrote Woodrow Wilson, head of the 
university, quoting the substance of his 
message, if not his words accurately. ‘Will 
you not come,” he asked, ‘“‘and instruct them 
as to the way politics is really practiced?” 

The letter was carried home in the evening. 
Counseled by his wife, and yielding to his own 
propensity, weary, besides, with syndicates, 
underwritings, railroads, banks and mineral 
lands, Harry Garfield, as he is still known in 
Cleveland, accepted the summons. He might 


have remained in the law and become a 
multimillionaire. 

This dark-skinned, brown-eyed man, re- 
sembling his wise and prudent mother, 
physically, ethically and intellectually, has a 
dual personality—both excellent in all re- 
spects. Sentimentalist and materialist, he 
has lived in dignity and with success, spiritually 
and as a matter of wordly fact. 


TO sketch of Dr. Garfield can be written 
without the bringing of James Rudolph, 
his brother, into the foreground. Boys to- 
gether—Harry the eldet by two years and six 
days—they were educated together at Wil- 
liams College and, as lawyers, were partners. 
In their father’s home they heard from 
infancy great public matters illuminated. 

When General Garfield stumped the coun- 
try during national campaigns one of his sons, 
usually, was his companion. He told them 
why he repeated his arguments and facts over 
and over again before the same audience. 
Merchants were present, he explained, and 
mechanics and farmers, as well. He sought 
to make each class understand what he said, 
and, therefore, he plowed and plowed again, 
up the field and then across it, until he had 
turned and mellowed all of the soil into a 
seed-bed. 

Comrades, then, the sons became cf an 
eloquent and culturedfather. Andcounselors, 
even. When Harry was fifteen and James two 
years younger, at school in company, they re- 
ceived a letter from their father, then the 
Republican leader in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington. He was thinking, 
he wrote, of being a candidate for the Senate. 
What, he asked, was their opinion regarding 
the project? 

After their graduation at Williams College, 
where James A. Garfield himself had won the 
highest honors, the brothers studied law, 
Harry at Oxford in England and the Inns of 
Court in London; James at Columbia College 
and in the office of Francis Lynde Stetson, 
where he arose to the position of managing 
clerk. 

Their practice and partnership began in 
Cleveland during the year 1888. Harry was 
twenty-five; James was twenty-three. About 
the first thing they did was to hold a conference. 

“All of the old lawvers,” Harry said, have 


clients. All of the old business firms have 
lawyers. What we must do is to make busi- 
ness. A boy with a normal nose,” he ob- 


served to James, ‘‘can always smell apple pie 
if there is any in the pantry.” 


HE Garfield farm was at Mentor, some 
twenty miles, perhaps, eastward from 
Cleveland. Prestige, the brothers had, as 
sons of an illustrious father, but it was not 
convertible into bread and butter. And they 
proceeded to make business, as suggested by 
the senior. Their first enterprise was a tall 
office building in Euclid Avenue. They had 
little money of their own but they borrowed 
all they could and interested men of means in 
the undertaking. 
Half cash and half bonds obtained the site 
and met the bills for the construction. “It’s 
a gold brick,” said one of the richest land- 


owners in the town, as he watched the stee! 
frame rise story by story into the air—an 
opinion that was held by others. He was 
mistaken, however. The Garfield Building 
was a solid investment, and continues to be. 
although many years have passed since it was 
thrown open to business. 


His First Bout With Coal 


HE large room on the first floor was rented 

by a trust company, which was organized 
by Dr. Garfield so that it could be a tenant of 
the building company. To-day the trust 
company is one of the largest in the country. 
Predictions were also early made that it would 
fail. 

From banks and office buildings, the Gar- 
field brothers turned to coal. They organized 
a syndicate for the purchase of some mineral 
lands in the interior of Ohio but one of their 
partners, liking the bargain himself, bought 
it for himself before the syndicate’s trans- 
action could be negotiated and so ended that 
adventure. 

Whereupon Harry Garfield found another 
hill of coal and a rusty railroad that pointed 
north but stopped some thirty miles south of 
an accessible harbor. His associates and him- 
self bought the hill and the railroad and then 
a farm—for which they paid $200,000—at 
Fairport, one of the busiest shipping poinis 
on Lake Erie. 

A right of way through the farm had been 
given to one of the largest railroads in the 
United States years before. It had lapsed, 
in Harry Garfield’s opinion, but he proceeded 
on the theory that the railroad would cause 
trouble when it found that a competing com- 
pany was planning to open mines and ship 
coal by rail and water into the northwest. 

Papers were prepared long beforehand to 
meet any attack that might be made and 
sentinels were sent out to report all of the 
suspicious movements of the seemingly 
quiescent enemy. One Saturday night, in 
midwinter, Harry Garfield learned by tele- 
graph that unusual activity was noticeable. 
He telephoned the contents of his sleeping 
papers to his lawyer at Fairport. James 
Garfield, called from a symphony concert, 
followed with the original documents in his 
pocket. 

A locomotive, drawing several cars, loaded 
with rails and ties, steamed to the edge of the 
farm during the night. Surveyors with 
transits and tapes, and workmen with 
shovels, sledges and tamping-irons alighted— 
and were met by the sheriff of the county and 
a writ of temporary injunction, hastily issued 
by a judge who had been dragged out of bed 
that he might perform the willing function. 

Monday morning the lawyer for the railroad 
visited the office of the Garfields. He was an 
old friend and a club associate of the brothers. 
“Harry,”’ he said, beaming benignly, “ you 
will vacate the injunction, I know, when you 
coolly consider the law in the matter. O! 
course, a railroad has a right to go on its own 
property.” 

“When a railroad,’’ Dr. Garfield answered, 
“goes on what it claims to be its own property, 
at 2 o'clock of a Sunday morning, in the 
month of February, with the tempera‘ure 
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five degrees below zero and snow on the ground, 
it would appear that the railroad was in some 
serious doubt as to its rights in that property.’ 

The injunction was made permanent, the 
rusty tracks were extended to the lake and 
coal from the hill began to move northward. 
There was profit in the enterprise for all 
concerned. It was at this juncture in his 
personal and professional affairs that Dr. 
Garfield received the letter from Woodrow 
Wilson, president of Princeton. 

But the Garfields, when they sat down in 
their law office and held their first conference, 
during which the elder brother said, ‘“‘We 
shall have to make business,’’ discussed still 
another subject. Politics. ‘‘We are citizens, 
first,”’ they agreed. ‘After that,” both said, 
“we are lawyers.” 

Such, then, as Thomas Carlyle would have 
phrased the statement, was the Garfield 
tormula. If office came, well enough. If it 
did not come, they were not to care. Harry 
took up his residence in Cleveland; James, tall, 
manly, blue-eyed and studious, as was his 
father, continuing to live on his farm at 
Mentor, was a citizen of Lake County. 

From the village council, where he studied 
pavements, lights, gutters, dirt roads and 
finances, and codified the local ordinances, 
James went to the board of education. He 
practiced law by day and government by 
night. At the age of thirty, he was elected 
to the State Senate. When he was forty-two 
he was a member of President Roosevelt's 
cabinet. Now, he is again a Cleveland lawyer. 

Harry Garfield has never been a candidate 
for public office. But he has been continuously 
in politics. Holding to Edmond Burke's 
philosophy that “when bad men combine, the 
good must associate, else they will fall, one 
by one, an unpitied sacrifice in a contemptible 
struggle, ’’ he helped to organize the. Municipal 
Association of Cleveland. 

For years he was president of that unique 
and militant body. Some of the best men in 
the city—an eminent Catholic priest was one 
of them—were on the board of directors. 
A shrewd agent, with the talent of.a writer and 
the instincts of an inquisitor, was employed 
to look into the records, private and public, of 
every politician who ran for office—not after 
he became a nominated candidate but the 
moment that he announced his purpose. 

Bulletins, such reports were called, when 
published for the information of the voters. 
They were received with sneers by party 
workers but ordinarily they were accepted 
with respect and followed by Republicans 
and Democrats who lived by other means 
than politics. So Harry Garfield, a busy 
and prosperous lawyer, elegant in manners, 
friendly in his bearing, always, became, 
while yet a young man, one of the foremost 
citizens of Cleveland—on his merits and not 
through the fame or tragic memory of his 
father. 

Business men may desire to know what 
qualifications Dr. Garfield has to deal with 
such practical products as coal and wheat. 
This article may answer all of their ques- 
tions. It can be said that Dr. Garfield is 
a money-maker, naturally, if such a gift 
will increase the respect by which bankers, 
merchants and manufacturers measure him. 

Likewise, he is an organizer—not a 
smashing personality, whose steam blows 
of!, mostly, through a safety-valve, making 
a creat noise in an otherwise silent engine 
room, but a courteous, energetic, imagina- 
tive and able executive. It might be steel, 
as easily as wheat; or ships as easily as 
coal, so far as he is concerned. Or rail- 
rovds. Or banks. He knows how, and 
nigit there all wise action begins. 
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There are two main government bodies 
dealing directly with wheat—the committee 
on prices, of which Dr. Garfield was made 
chairman, and a control board, which buys 
and sells wheat, exactly like a private cor- 
poration. 

Prices for the crop of 1917 having been 
established, based on the cost of production, 
with profit added, the work of the second board 
was inaugurated. Dr. Garfield objects to the 
verb “‘fixed.”’ He prefers and uses the word 
‘“found.’”’ The prices, then, were found, in 
the manner stated. Wherewith buying and 
selling followed. 

The task of finding the price, after learning 
the cost of production, plus profit, was a 
tremendously large and highly technical opera- 
tion. Many states were involved in the 
problem. And two seasons, spring and winter. 
Also several gradations, designated by names 
and numbers. Knowing little, about wheat, 
—nothing, possibly—when he first met the 
members of his committee in conference, Dr. 
Garfield soon learned all about it and by the 
right of knowledge, as well as by appoint- 
ment, properly sat at the head of the table. 

“The stocks of wheat in the world 
are not adeficient,’’ he said to the 
writer of this article. ‘‘ There 
is enough but the crops of India 
and Australia are not available, 
through a scarcity of ships, 
for our Allies in Europe. The 
voyage from the latter country 
to England is three times 
longer in time than from Can- 
ada or the United States. 

“Lack of vessels, therefore, 
has made shipments of wheat 
from this country to Europe neces- 
sary. If Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium and Italy are to keep their 
armies in the field, the armies must be 
fed with bread made from wheat 
grown in this country and Canada. 
The ships that are afloat must 
be employed, mostly, in trans- 
porting troops and their guns 
and ammunition. Some of 
them can be spared to 
carry cargoes of food 
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lantic but they cannot be spared for the 
long voyage to India or Australia. 

“Bread is dear, although wheat, as I have 
said, is abundant. The situation was force- 
fully described to me by Mr. Hoover, the food 
commissioner. He said that when several 
retorts, joined together by pipes, contain 
water, that the same level in all is main- 
tained, even if some of the water is drawn 
from one or more of them. 

‘But were a pipe to be broken, levels would 
immediately loose their relation to one another 
and the retorts would show different quan- 
tities of water. One or two might be empty. 

‘‘In normal times, the selling of 20,000,000 
bushels of wheat in Chicago drops the level 
of supply evenly throughout the United States, 
Europe, Russia, South America and other 
countries. But war broke the pipes and while 
England, France and Italy are running dry 
of wheat, there is plenty in India and Austra- 
lia.’”’ Dr. Garfield was professor of politics 
at Princeton for five years and was then, in 
1908, elected president of Williams College, 
at Williamstown, Mass. He was asked if he 

would advise a young man to enter 

upon a public career. 
“Yes,’’ was the answer, 
“if it is possible to do 
so without sacrificing 

what he regards as a 

principle of right con- 

duct. Usually, always, 

if the young man hasa 
family dependent upon 
him, running for office 
implies the possession of 
a livelihood outside 
(Continued on 
page 
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He is an organizer—not a smashing personality, whose steam blows off, mostly, through a safety-valve, making 
a great noise in an otherwise silent engine room, but a courteous, energetic, imaginative and able executive. A 


professor of politics at Princeton for five years, he has never been a candidate for office. 


But he has been 


continually in politics. 
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“This is the End of Business” 


But Gordon Selfridge Refused To Put Up the Shutters at the Cry of 
His Frightened English Competitors and Proved that American > 
Spirit and Methods Could Win Against the Odds of War 


NATION’S 


By GEORGE T. BYE 


“™ ORDON SELFRIDGE, American mer- 
chant in London, tells, in this interview 
with a representative of THE NATION'S 
BuSsINESS, how business men should 

meet present-day conditions how he increased 
his own sales $2,500,000 a year in spite of war. 

His experience is further evidence of the in- 
dustrial revolution which has been wrought in 
England by the substitution of women workers 
for men. That revolution is, in large part, if 
we are to accept the prophec y ol employers, to be 
permanent. The most important change to 
which English sox iety will have to adjust itself 
after the war will be the enormously increased 
participation of women in the industrial life of 
the nation. America may face a similar revo- 
lution, hence what Mr. Selfridge says on the 


subject will be of added interest. EDITOR. 


HE international correspondence of Gordon 
Selfridge, 


citizen of the United States and 
master merchant 

. in London, grew 
like a crowd ata 

fire when Ameri- 

Z ca went to war. 
The flameswhich 
had been burn- 
ing up Europe 
























Women’s instinctive enmity towards dirt makes them 

the world’s natural cleaners, and war has given them 

the job, as witness this young woman at Selfridge’s 
in London 


for nearly three years had at last spread to 
the United States, and business men, big and 
little, and editors of trade papers, wanted to 
know what was going to happen to American 
business, and each man’s own business in par- 
ticular. 

There was a man in London of whom all of 
them had heard, a man by the name: cf 
Selfridge. This Yankee merchant to His 
Majesty the British public seemed to have 
built a fire-proof institution, so far as war is 
concerned. His department store, established 
eight years before, had become one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, in all Europe. 
And strangest of all strange things in a world 
turned topsy-turvy, it showed enormously 
increased prosperity despite the war, when 
rivals either showed no increases or very 
modest ones compared with Selfridge’s. 

Millions more a year passing out of the front 
door in the hands of customers meant millions 
more coming in through the back door to main- 
tain:stocks. Selfridge buyers were frantically 
beating the bushes for supplies, beating them 
in Europe and in America. Thus American 
business men, big and little, and editors of 
trade papers, knew the story and turned to 
Selfridge to find out how in the war-crazy- 
world he had accomplished it. Letters, cable- 
grams and emissaries@ame in such numbers 
from the United States that it was soon im- 
possible to give the communications personal 
attention, and a printed form setting forth the 
Selfridge philosophy of merchandising under 
war conditions had to be prepared. 

The interview with Mr. Selfridge which 
I now have the privilege of printing con- 
tains information not included in_ his 
letters or printed statement, and sum- 

marizes his experience up to this minute. 

Let me first try to get you into the 
same mood I was in before entering 

Mr. Selfridge’s auditorium-sanctum- 

it is large and inipressive enough to be 

called that. That requires merely a 

retracing of my steps up Oxford Street. 

I stepped into a few of the larger stores, 

rambling shops, stuffy, crowded with 

goods rather awkwardly displayed, 

dark, smelling of cloth and that aro- 

matic commodity usually detected 

in the air in a small, neighborhood 

dry goods store. The  shopgirls 

seemed gloomy and few. The 
stores were not inviting. 

I knew Selfridge’s without seeing 

the massive bronze name-plates. The build- 

ing looks American. It closely resembles 

Marshall Field & Company’s establishment 

in Chicago, or Altman’s in New York— 

great fluted pillars and white stone, and 
covering a block. On top, in contrast with 
the absence of color you find all over 

London, was a flutter of Allies flags by the 
dozens—all giving a holiday effect, and as if 
this were the “big top” of the whole circus. 
It seemed the cheeriest of places. 

Down on the sidewalk in front of the color- 
ful windows, which suggested Fifth Avenue 
again, dapper little footgirls, as sprightly as 
jockeys, were calling carriages and motorsand 
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helping in and 
out the patrons. 
From the foot- 
girls, in their 
tight-fitting 
green livery, my 
eye wandered 
up where other 
prim-looking 
young women 
in blue over- 
alls were bur- 
nishing windows. 

The big store has 
an interior Ameri- 
can in its details— 
high ceilings, cor- 
rect lighting, wide 
aisles. There is 
a well-bathed 
odor about 
it. 

The shop- 
girls ap- 
peared fully 
bright and interesting as any I ever saw inas 
America—and, as a rule, they were consider- 
ably more helpful. Then there are the “lift” 
operators—marshmallow maids is the term 
which comes to my mind to describe them. 
They wear linen-colored uniforms of comic 
opera proportions, with white kid boots up 
to their knees, blousing knickerbockers, tight 
jacket, and a queer balloonish cap of military 
rakishness. They run that battery of lifts 
like graduate engineers. They call out the 
floors distinctly. It is a pleasure to be told 
by one of them, “‘ Please step back in the car.’ 


A Foot Girl at Selfridge’s 


HEN the war broke out,"’ Mr. Sell- 
ridge said to me, “it was the general 
opinion that the end had come for business. 
Many merchants instantly reduced staffs 
and cut wages. The second or third day of the 
war I was waited upon by a committee of our 
buyers who informed me that they were cer- 
tain of heavy losses and that they wished to 
see it through with me on a half-salary besis. 
“But I wasn’t sure business was going to be 
bad, and, with thanks for their loyalty and 
good spirit, I told every one in the house that 
Selfridge’s would make no changes for the 
present. To that stand do we owe something 
of our present prosperity. By keeping on 
our brightest face, spending more money for 
advertising, and serving our patrons with 
greater attention, we have increased our busi- 
ness to a volume of over $15,000,000, a gain 
of $2,500,000 in one year. 

“We have taken advantage of most oppor- 
tunities in making our store more popular. 
Those in London who have not shared our 
progress are the merchants who would :ot 
exert themselves, the old school of shop- 
keepers. ”’ 

Let me interrupt Mr. Selfridge to describe 
two of his methods of doing business that .re 
the talk of London. The first was inaugura ed 
shortly after the disastrous daylight air rid 
of last July. The Selfridge advertising a «ay 
or two later began carrying a bold notic« to 
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the effect that every person in Selfridge’s 
during an aeroplane attack on London was 
insured free, without preliminary registration 
to the amount of $5,000 for death directly 
resulting from the raid. Fortunately (I 
speak from the humane standpoint), Mr. 
Selfridge has had to pay no indemnities as yet. 
The big benefit of this innovation has been to 
attract public attention to the massive, con- 
crete construction of the store—incidentally, 
to attract greater throngs of shoppers. 

The usual price of war bread in London was 
ashilling a loaf. Imagine the thrill of English 
housewives when Selfridge’s announced loaves 
of the same size and of the one government 
quality at the price of eight pence, or sixteen 
cents, a reduction of eight cents a loaf! More- 
over, the price was to be no one-day or one- 
week bargain attraction. It was to stand. 
It still stands, to the confusion of bakers and 
other merchants, who after several weeks of 
competition have been able to cut only to nine 
pence, or two American cents more than 
Selfridge’s price for the same product. The 
government, watchful of its people’s welfare, 
thereupon stepped in and fixed the price of war 
bread at nine pence. Selfridge’s still undersell 
at eight. 

“Our greatest difficulty has been in keeping 
our stocks up,” continued Mr. Selfridge. 
“We used to buy heavily from the north of 
France. Of course that district is producing 
little now. The English manufacturers have 
been as good to us as they could be. It 
happened too that there were enormous stocks 
of woolen and linen goods in England before 
the war that were held by obstinate buyers 
awaiting their desired figure. They gave no 
thought to aging designs. These rather out- 
of-date stocks are selling now practically under 
compulsion because of the world shortage of 
wool and flax. 

“We do not miss the finer goods. Balls or 
lavish functions are not given any more. 
Before the war there were often as many as 
twenty great balls on one night. Now and 
then we hear of a little dinner dance, but that 
is very seldom. This makes it easier for us, 
as the fancy stocks would be the most difficult 
toobtain. We have found it very hard to sell 
gloves. As for men’s suits, hats, and so on, 
our requirements are slight; between five and 
six million Englishmen are in uniform, and 
they can wear nothing else. There is a big 
call for inexpensive pianos and jewelry from 
the munitions workers who are able for the 
first time to gratify such longings. 


HAVE had one great disappointment, and 

that is that American exporters are still 
not alive to their opportunities. They have 
not awakened from the content that comes 
with full order books. The English were the 
same before the war broke. As a matter of 
fact, | have found in my eight years in England 
that English and American human nature is 
almost exactly the same. That’s why the 
Germans were taking English and American 
export trade from us. The English got so 
sluggish they wouldn’t translate their cata- 
logues, they never gave measurements in 
meters, and prices were quoted only in pounds 
and shillings. The German prepared his 
Catalogues properly, with complete transla- 
tons and all the standards of measurements 
and money. 

“T would say that the American exporter 
does notfquite yet realize the fundamental 
basis of trade:—that the seller is the one to do 
the courting. The American expects business 
to come to him. If he could only see my 
position, the position of the buyer! When I 
am obliged to do business under a stress that 
isnot at all seductive, I trade with bad grace— 
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and in the future I will seek markets where 
the courting is on the other side. 


Y buyers have gone repeatedly to Amer- 

ica for goods and have invariably found 
that the manufacturer is more interested in 
home business to the detriment of any other. 
He supplies his regular home customers first, 
in full quantity, which is quite right, but he 
seems to care nothing for business outside the 
borders of the United States. All English 
merchants have had this experience. That is 
Surely 
he should use every effort possible to make 
friends abroad. Not only did we practically 
have to beg for goods, but we and all others 
are required to pay cash on the nail, which 
isn’t by any means a usual requirement. 
Now cash on the nail makes the goods just 
that much dearer—because our money is tied 
up a long time before sales begin. The Ameri- 


no way to develop export business. 


can manufacturer, if he wishes export business, 
He should realize 


must change his methods. 
that he is to the 
merchants of the 
world as the 
retailer 
ie to 
t hfe 
sh O p- 
per 
Hemust 
d rop 
that air 
of extreme 
independence 
and do some 
trade courting. 
*“Now as to 
employees. 


We have a 




















FRENCH OFFICIAL FROM PICTORIAL PRESS 


The general appearance of these Paris girls sustains the assertion that in many in- 
dustries in which war has forced the substitution of women for men in Europe, 
women have proved themselves as efficient as men. 
America, where a woman taxi-driver can “‘row” with the driver of a street-blocking a 

truck with a spirit which no mere male could surpass. 


great many more than we had at the beginning 
of war, but they are nearly all women and 
older men. Up to date 986 men have been 
called to the colors from the House of Self- 
ridge, and to their families we are paying 
$40,000 or $50,000 a year in part salaries and 
have given the men assurance of work with 
us when the war is over. A great many 
English merchants similarly cared for their 
men, and, I believe, are keeping it up. When 
the war began, 150 of our younger men 
volunteered in a body. This has hurt us 
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chiefly in our managerial positions, many of 
which are given over to women now. I 
would say that the biggest education of the 
war toan emplover is the value of woman labor. 

‘Tn our counting house we now have only a 
few men and we shall have none but women in 
the future. We find them quicker, neater and 
quite as accurate as men. Our training of the 
girls in our counting house was such that many 
have been attracted from us by banks and 
government bureaus. In fact, 
and 600 changes have taken place in the 
counting house since the start of war. 

“On our lifts I am quite sure that we shall 
never have men again. Our patrons tell us 
it is a treat to ride in the lifts beside such 


between 500 


clean, natty, altogether charming young 
women, who are keenly on the job, polite, 
and whose voices are so pleasant. Also, we 


shall never again have men for cleaners. 
Women by instinct are better cleaners than 
men, but it has taken the war to educate us to 
that. Of course, for heavier or dangerous 
cleaning jobs we shali have a 

few men, but our brigade 
of janitors will always 
be of women. We 
| 


have found, too, 


that women can 
drive motors 
fully as well as 
men. 

They come to 
us as licensed 
drivers, and you 
find them = on 
Selfridge motor 
delivery cars all 
over the city. 
Incidentally, 
we have learned 
that they are 
not so satisfac- 
tory for driving 
teams, and we 
use men only 
for the horse 
wagons. 

“American 
merchants were 
astonished that 
we had not dis- 
continued free 
delivery service. 
We have had no 
idea of doing so. 
Probably Lon- 
don women do 
not abuse the 
delivery _ privi- 
lege like Ameri- 
can women. At 
any rate, we have 
been easily able 
to keep our total 
operating ex- 
penses within 
our limit of 18 
to 15% per cent 
year. The 
first half of this 
vear our expense 
percentage was 20 to 201%; but the first half of 
the vear always is the most costly. 

“Continuing on the subject of women 
employees, we have women in our engine 
room, where they are serving most reliably. 
Our store needs many electricians, and all of 
them are girls. Each of these feminine 
groups has its uniform—and I believe you 
will find all of these employees smiling and 
happy. 

“We do a great amount of welfare work 
for employees, including free classes in for- 


The same thing is true in 
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eign languages, gvm- 
nasiums, Vacation 
camps, etc. I give 

a prize of five pound 
(about $25) to the 
employee able to talk 
conversationally in 
French or Russian at 
the conclusion of the 
school term. 

“We paid the gov- 
ernment $200,000 in 
excess profits tax last 
year, and 25 per 
cent of our profits 
in income taxes, 
and were happy to 
be able to do so. 
lhere has been no interference by the gov- 
ernment that has been even slightly objection- 
able. We accept as one of the incidents of 
war that'we have to pay greatly increased 
prices for twine, paper, petrol and the many 
other commodities that enter into the operat- 
ing expense of the establishment. Our twine 
expense alone last year was $20,000. 

‘““America has to go through much of our 
experience, and I am glad that she has pre- 
cedents to go by. We groped in the dark 
until we were sure we were on the right road. 
Just tell the American merchants to be as 
bright and smiling as possible, and to re- 
member that their buying public will be in- 
creased because of the number of women 
earning money and the obsorption of the un- 
employed class.”’ 


ERE is a sample of the advice which Mr. 
Selfridge has sent to American business 
men who have come to him for help: 

“Tf I were doing business in America, I 
should, in the light of my experience since 
August, 1914, repeat the policy which we have 
followed here, to keep business going at high 
pressure, war or no war. I should watch 
with the greatest care these points: the or- 
ganization and my ability to fill in with women 
or men above the age of enlistment such posts 
as would necessarily become vacant. I 
should keep my eye very closely on the market, 
and if I discovered any likelihood of shortage in 
woolen goods, silk goods (especially hosiery) 
or in leather, I should make my stocks as 
full as I felt my business would possibly 
warrant. And I should supply paper and 
twine for a long time ahead. 
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This girl electrician at Selfridge’s in London is striking proof of the industrial revolution which war has 

brought about in Europe, and which is spreading to America. This girl’s employer says that in many 

occupations in which he has had to replace men by women, he will have none but women hereafter 

The increasing and permanent employment of women in “men’s jobs” is the most important change to 
which the warring nations will have to adapt themselves when peace comes. 


“In August, 1914, most of the stores of 
Great Britain were attacked with a case of 
fright. Their first thought was to reduce 
expenses. To our advantage, we ‘carried on’ 
as usual, but all the time we kept our eyes on 
the horizon to discover danger signals which 
might call for a change of policy. Difficulties 
came, but they came gradually, and at no 
period have we withdrawn from the energetic 
policy adopted in the beginning. The result? 
Our house is as thronged to-day, or more so, 
than ever before.” 


Floating New War Freight to Tide 
Water 


(Concluded from page 13.) 


Mr. Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, and Chairman of the Trans- 
portation Committee of the Council of 
National Defense. 

“My duty, as Chairman of the Trans- 
portation Committee,” he said, “is to try to 
coordinate our transportation facilities. | 
think the United States ought to use all 
available means of transportation, properly 
coordinated. 

“The problem seems to me something like 
this. Suppose one man owned all our trans- 
portation facilities and wanted to run them 
in the best and most efficient manner possible 
for the good of the country. What would he 
do? He would look over the whole field, and 
find out what agencies of transportation there 
were. And then he would try to use them each 
where it would do the most good. He would 
try to make them work into each other and 
eliminate wasteful competition between them. 

That, as I see it, is our job now. Each 
element in transportation must find its place 
in the national economy. 

‘Personally I believe in utilizing the water- 
ways and all other transportation agencies so 
far as possible. I do not believe the statement 
that it is impossible for water transportation 
to compete with rail transportation while the 
rates by rail are as low as they are. It seems 
to me there is good reason to think that freight 
can be carried by water under proper con- 
ditions cheaper than by rail. Mr. James J. 
Hill used to say that the forty-ton box car 
could not be met in competition by the water- 


ways if they had a depth of less than six fect 
I think that is true. 

“One thing that has so far stood in the way 

of proper coordination between railways and 
waterways is that our whole attitude toward 
that question has been based on the assump 
tion that the two agencies are necessaril) 
competitive. Our laws on the subject have 
been passed in that belief. It has been ac- 
cepted almost without question by both sides 
that here were two things that would mix n 
better than oil and water. This war, how- 
ever, may force us toward a reconsideration o! 
that idea. Events may presently show us 
that it is essentially unsound.” 
_ This statement by Mr. Willard is the mor 
interesting because it implies a solution for the 
waterways problem which would do more than 
put the waterways into use purely as a war- 
time expedient. It seems to suggest a basis 
which might assure to the waterways later a 
permanent economic place. 

It is worth remembering, for instance, that 
existing law forbids cooperation between rail- 
roads and boatlines, and requires them to 
compete whether they want to or not; and such 
adjustments as are made in this respect by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have to be 
made with reference to the enforcement 0! 
that law. In other words, the law makes 
identity of economic interest between railways 
and waterways practically impossible. ”’ 

And yet we are asking the railroads in 
temporary disregard of the law which forbids 
such things, to give smiling cooperation, in the 
present emergency, for raising up against 
themselves a formidable rival with which they 
will not be allowed to compete on even terms 
with the return ot peace. If our laws deman( 
competition, then we have no right, it would 
seem, to ask for competition and no competi: 
tion at one and the same time. 

There are doubtless many cases where !! 
would not be wise to permit the railroads to 
own boatlines; but there are other cases wher¢ 
it may prove both right and proper. Our 
problem, it would seem, will be to put compe 
tition on an even keel and keep it tliere. 
We may have a great opportunity, in this wa’ 
expedient, to give the nation something tha! 
will be a permanent economic asset. 
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HIS White List of Busi- 

ness Books-is designed 
to fill a want keenly felt 
by the business man. Books 
on commerce and indus- 
try are one of the most 
valuable tools at his com- 
mand. No busy man_ has 
time, however, to read all of 
them or even to look into all 
of them carefully enough to 
find out which suit his needs. THE NATION’s 
BUSINESS receives sO many requests to tell its 
readers which are the best books that it has ar- 
ranged with an expert, John Cotton Dana, to 
compile a list of them. The name of John Cotton 
Dana, known everywhere to men who read busi- 
ness books, is a guarantce that the work will be 
done as well as it ts possible to do it.—Editor. 






E Americans read more on_ the 
average and learn more than do the 
people of any other country; but the 
reading and the learning of our best 
men is not up to the reading and the learning 
of the best men of other great nations. Don't 
ask me to prove this, for it would take too 
long. Read and find it out for yourself. 

What results from these facts? This re- 
sults: Our general average of fair intelligence 
enables us to do a great deal of good work with 
the almost boundless resources and the count- 
less opportunities which our great new coun- 
try offers, but, when we begin, as we are now 
beginning, to compete on fairly even terms 
with other and older countries, we are handi- 
capped by our relative lack of men who have 
read and studied widely and intensely and 
learned much. 

Don’t ask me to prove this, for it would 
take too long. Read what the best students 
say, and learn it for yourself. 

A partial proof of the fact that our leaders 
could read and study more to their profit and 
to the profit of their country lies here, before 
your eyes, in the existence of this paragraph, 
of the list of books which follows, of this 
magazine, and of the great organization which 
lies behind THE NatIon’s BusINEss. 


HE wish to learn is born in part of a feeling 

of ignorance; and a widespread feeling 
among our great business men that they need 
to learn, that they should put themselves in 
the forefront of world knowledge, just as 
nother nature has put them, here in our great 
land, in the forefront of opportunity, is surely 
one of their chief reasons for forming this 
great educational alliance,—the nation’s 
Chamber of Commerce, and for publishing this 
guide to the world’s commercial information, 
THE NaTIon’s BusINEss. 

Another thing that goes to show that we as a 
people now know that we have not read all 
that we can and should, lies in the wonderful 
growth in the last few years of books and 
journals on every aspect of production and 
distribution. They are printed, therefore 
they must be wanted. To want a thing is to 
need it; to need it is to feel the lack of it; and 
to feel the lack of business knowledge is to 
admit a business ignorance. 

Conclusion: Our business men need to read 
more, to read better things, and to learn more 
from what they read,—and all these things 
they are now doing. 
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A White List of Business Books © Br?! 


By JOHN COTTON DANA 
Librarian, Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. 
No. 1. Export Trade 


F a man came in to us and said, “I am in- 

terested in the export trade. Tell me what 
I shall read and what my foreman shall read 
so that we can plan a campaign to work up an 
export business for our firm,’’ we would say 
to him something like this: 

There is a general book on exporting by 
B. Olney Hough called “ Fractical Exporting,” 
published by the Johnson Export Publishing 
Company, 1915, at $4.00.’ This is a rather 
complete handbook for the merchant or the 
manufacturer, arranged for practical use. 
It tells how to develop an export department 
and how to handle foreign correspondence; 
discusses the management and training of 
salesmen, export commission houses and the 
local foreign sales agent and branch office. 
A general explanation is given of marine in- 
surance, credit and collections and banking 
in foreign countries. 

There is a group of 12 books, “‘ The Course 
in Foreign Trade’’ which is published by the 
Business Training Corporation, at $30. This 
would be needed by the house carrying on a 
large export business. The value ot it can be 
seen from the titles of the several volumes: 
Economics of World Trade; World Markets; 
Export Policies; Export Houses; Direct Ex- 
porting; The Export Salesman; Shipping; 
Financing; Export Technique; Foreign and 
Home Law; Exporting; Factors in Trade 
Building. : 

‘Exporting to Latin America,” by Ernest 
D. Filsinger, published by 
D. Appleton & Company 
in 1916, at $3.00, is of 
special use at this time 
when so many American 
manufacturers are seeking 
business in South America. 
It gives much information 
which is difficult to get 
and yet is very necessary 
to the exporter. The au- 
thor tells what products 
and manufactures are sala- 
ble in Latin America, and 
gives general information 
about each country,—its 
railroads, the newspapers 
and magazines in which to 
advertise, business meth- 
ods and customs, the plan- 
ning of a sales trip, a chapter on the banking 
situation in each country, and the sterling 
and dollar exchange. 

Any firm engaged in export trade will need 
to have a copy of the “Exporter’s Encyclo- 
pedia”’ in its office. It is the source of in- 
formation for all details of foreign trade. For 
instance, it gives facsimiles of consular in- 
voices, the consular regulations in different 
parts of the world, methods of packing for 
export in each country, express companies 





y and forwarders, freight 





brokers and freight rates 
shipping routes from the 


principal cities of the United 
all ports and so 
on. This book is kept cor- 
rected to the first of each 
month by notes for insertion 
which are published in the 
“Exporter’s Review,” 
monthly periodical which comes with the 
subscription to the Exporter’s Encyclopedia 


IRST of all, however, the man who wants 

to build up an export business should get 
in touch with the United States Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. It has 
agents in all parts of the world who are 
gathering and forwarding to Washington all 
kinds of information about business conditions 
that are of value to the man seeking trade in 
the country in which they are stationed. 
Most of these men are taken from active work 
in some particular industry and are experts in 
their respective lines. Announcements of 
specific opportunities for the sale of American 
goods abroad are sent by them to Washington, 
and these are published in the daily Commerce 
Reports. 

Subscribe to the ‘ Commerce Reports,’’ the 
daily journal which is sold by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 
$2.50 per year. This is the organ through 
which current information on foreign trade 
matters is distributed to American business 
men. And send to Washington for the pamph- 
let “Government Assistance to American Ex- 
porters,’’ from which you will learn how much 
the government is doing to promote export 
trade. 

Visit or write the district office in your dis- 
trict and learn what it has and what it can do 
for you, and have your name put on the list 
so that you will receive 
the Bureau’s confidential 
information on foreign 
trade. The Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce will send you 
a list of its publications 
that bear directly on ex- 
port trade, and on the par- 
ticular business in which 
you are engaged. 

To get an export trade 
you must advertise in the 
press of foreign countries. 
It is a thing few business 
men in America know any- 
thing about. Within the 
past few months several 
things havebeen published 
about it. An article in 
the “‘Commerce reports’’ for August 20, 1917, 
on advertising in Australia, another on the 
newspapers of Argentina in the number for 
August 28, 1917, ‘“The way to advertise in 
China” in ‘‘ Printers Ink”’ on August 30, 1917. 

No books on export trade can be relied on 
very long after publication. Details of regu- 
lations are constantly being changed, and for 
this reason it is necessary to keep in touch with 
the government bureaus, because from them 
information will be obtained in correct form. 
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FRANCE, 





BUILDER 


MERICAN cities, in respects, 

are ill equipped for the extraordinary 

p burdens which will be !aid upon them 
during the next vear or two. Great 
numbers of working people, from whom the 
maximum amount of service and efficiency will 
be demanded, are housed under conditions 
which will prevent them from giving the best 
thatisin them. Hand labor prevails in many 
places where machinery would do the work 
better and faster; terminal facilities are often 
inadequate; warehousing space insufficient. 
Rivers and canals as means of transportation 
neglected. The moving of great crowds of 
people quickly from place to place largely an 
unsolved problem. Recreation grounds for 
the people in great measure yet to be provided. 

Scientific building of cities has not yet be- 
come a serious business with us. Above are 
some of the results. Important enough to 
have merited our most earnest attention when 
we were at peace, this situation, now that we 
are at war, has become doubly urgent. 

There can be but little doubt that the future 
will witness a transformation of present con- 
ditions. We shall have cities planned to meet 
the needs of the people, of commerce and of in- 
dustry. Within 25 years perhaps. In the 
meantime, like the many factories which will 
endeavor to supply our demands for increased 
output with equipment which was almost or 
wholly unable to satisfy our wants in peace 
times, our cities will have to resort to many 
shifts. 

The United States is not the only country 
which has had to face such a situation 
At the outset of the war, it was brought home 
to France that she was to pay dearly for her 
lack of general city planning. Wherever her 
armies have mobolized or her civilians forged 
the weapons of conflict, that fact has been 
made clear to her. She is not waiting for the 
war's end to turn the knowledge thus gained 
to good account. At one stride, she has gone 
forward 25 years in city planning. France is 
not having recourse to mere expedients to 
carry her through the exigencies of war. She 
is making over her cities and towns under fire. 
They will come out of the war better than they 
were before. 


many 


HILE historic Rheims crumbles into 

dust under German shells, the new 
Rheims that is to be when the invaders shall 
have been pushed back inch by inch to their 
own frontiers is taking shape in the minds of 
French engineers and architects. 

Figuratively, the falling walls in the towns 
to the north echo and reecho throughout 
France, from the Channel to the Mediter- 
ranean. When the Germans ruin a home in 
the north, French workmen level one to the 
ground in another part of the country, in order 
that a better one may rise in its place, that a 
new generation of Frenchmen, better, physic- 
ally, than the one facing les boches may be 
reared. 

Paris, since the beginning of the war, has 
organized a city bureau with broad powers, 
which, last year, was planning comprehensively 
the whole metropolitan area. And that not 
only within the city, but throughout all the 
surrounding district. In Lyon, similar schemes 
were under way. 
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Fighting for Existence, She is Makin: 
Over Her Cities—and Scientifically-- 
A Thing We Must Do If We Are to Meet th 


Imperious Needs of Commerce and Industry 


By GEORGE B. FORD 


The housing problem has been taken hold 
of with an energy that, for a country at war, 
is nothing short of amazing. In Limoges, 
six acres of four- and five-story tenements in 
the heart of the city had been razed to the 
ground when I was there last year. Ata cost 
of many millions, the city was going ahead in 
the midst of war to lay out new and broader 
streets and rebuild the district along modern 
city planning lines. 

In Marseilles, 14% acres of old six- and 
seven-story tenements in the center of the city 
had been torn down, and something like 
40,000,000 francs were to be expended in 
laying out new, broad streets and open spaces 
and erecting new buildings of modern type. 
These old quarters were a’serious conflagration 
menace and center for the spread of disease. 
It was especially dangerous to tolerate them 
during war. 

These are not sporadic and local incidents of 
war, but the outcome of a general movement 
toward scientific city planning for the whole 
country. Proof of that is seen in the fact that 
a law was proposed—it had already passed the 
Senate when I was in France last year—to 
make it obligatory on every city, town or 
village, whether in the destroyed area or not, 
to lay out all future developments according 
to modern city planning ideas. Every com- 
munity was to have its city commission, over 
these a general commission in each of the 86 
departments, and over these in turn a federal 
commission. 


By Rail and Road in France 


AN urgent need of a city in time of peace— 
4 4 4 need that increases tenfold in time of 
war—is to move crowds of people quickly 
from one place to another. Everywhere in 
France are parts of a great network of na- 
tional military roads. Often they go straight 
up and down over hills and through valleys, 
as did our old turnpikes. Always, however, 
the grades are cut down to the minimum, and 
there are ample width and excellent service. 
The roadways, never to6 narrow for two great 
motor trucks to pass each other at high speed, 
disclose a policy in road building quite in con- 
trast to our niggardly custom. Although 
these roads run‘through towns and cities, even 
the larger ones, they belong to the government 
and are paid for an maintained by it. They 
are the backbone of France’s efficiency in 
handling people and goods. Without them, 
the country would have been hard put to meet 
the situation which confronted it. 

And the railroads. Here again I found that 
men could be transported in masses from town 
to town with ease and speed. The outstanding 
characteristics were ample approaches to rail- 
way stations and extensive yards. Many 
railroads had been constructed with war needs 
particularly in view, despite the fact that 
under peace conditions these lines are not 
profitable. With regard to tramways, not 
only are the regular systems laid out stragetic- 
ally, but all over the country, through dis- 
tricts where a standard-gauge railroad could 
not be built, little light narrow-gauge railroads 
with trains of three to eight cars are in use. 


In transporting and handling supplies, war 


has brought about great changés. Things had 
to be handled in much greater quantity, and 
as speedily as possible. In many parts of the 
country, particularly near the war zone, I saw 
new railroads building and old ones being ex- 
tended. In almost every freight yard that | 
visited, extensions were being made, new ter- 
minal tracks being put in, huge warehouses 
erected—all that war supplies might be 
handled quickly. 

The ports of Marseilles, Bordeaux, Rouen 
and Havre I hardly recognized, such changes 
had they undergone—building going on on an 
enormous scale everywhere, the ports being 
doubled, trebled, and in some cases quad- 
rupled in size, and, even at that, ships waiting 
at anchor for days and weeks for a chance to 
unload. And as I witnessed all this, I was not 
heartened by the thought that hardly a city 
in America was prepared to meet emergency 
conditions in like fashion. 


Using Up Machinery Instead of Men 


IVERS and canals were being deepened 
and broadened on every hand, new canals 
dug, new boat services started. All this be- 
cause the cheaper handling of freight was 
becoming an increasingly serious problem in 
France. It means a saving of coal and of men, 
both of them at a premium. 

However the most impressive thing about 
the handling of goods, both along the water- 
front and in the local terminals, was the ex- 
tensive use of handling machinery. Even in 
the small villages, freight yards were equipped 
with cranes and other devices, while in the 
larger yards and along the docks almost 
nothing was done by hand. Any mechanical 
device that would save labor was more than 
paying its way. It was releasing men for 
service at the front. 

The handling of foodstuffs and of war sup- 
plies in particular has become a most im- 
portant problem, entailing as it does the bring- 
ing together and storage of great quantities 
of supplies and the provision of efficient means 
of distribution. Along the railways or water- 
ways, around the cities and larger towns, acres 
of new sheds have been erected. In every 
case, it was necessary to find large, level, well- 
drained fields. 

Heretofore, France has not known recreation 
in the sense that we know it. Recreation has 
usually been “sport.’’ But partly as a result 
of outdoor life at the front, and partly from 
reasoning, the Frenchman has come to re- 
cognize the necessity of providing recreation 
places in his cities and towns. The movement 
is very recent, but the importance which it is 
assuming is apparent from the new recreation 
parks and playgrounds designed for Rheims, 
Clermont-eg-Argonne and Bordeaux. Since 
success in peace or war depends so largely on 
keeping both men and women in the best 
physical condition, the provision of play space 
is imperatively called for. 

Our story ends in the air—with aviation. 
When the nations of Europe began (0 
manufacture aeroplanes, not by the hundreds 
or thousands, but by the tens of thousnds, 
for use in fighting, they gave birth to a new 
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era in commerce and industry as well as in 
war. 

The aeroplane, the stupendous new factor 
in war, is destined to become a stupendous 
new factor in the everyday affairs of the plea- 
sure and business worlds. In Europe, the 
remarkable increase in the common use of 
aeroplanes and dirigible balloons indicates that 
their employment for all sorts of purposes 
after the war will perhaps grow as rapidly as 
did that of the automobile. 

As to the United States, I foresee a future, 
a near future, in which the skies will be dotted 
with thousands of “flying’’ machines. The 
great building program on which the govern- 
ment has embarked, military though it is, is 
going to make the aeroplane one of the most 
familiar objects in the world to Americans. 
It cannot fail, I believe, to give tremendous 
impetus to the use of these machines for other 
than military purposes. 

Mail, beyond a doubt, will be carried in 
them. And perhaps freight. They will be 
used for passenger traffic and for pleasure. 

These new conditions have created a whole 
series of new problems for the modern city. 
The first of these is to provide for training, 
manoeuvers and storage, a more serious prob- 
lem than the parking of automobiles in cities. 
and that is a serious problem to every large 
town in the country. 


W UITHIN the high enclosing wall of one of 

the great aeroplane camps guarding 
Paris, I saw, last fall, a field stretching away, 
unbroken by buildings or trees, for mile after 
mile. Far down each side ran a continuous row 
of aeroplane sheds. There were then in that 
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station more aeroplanes than were in the whole 
of France at the beginning of the war, and more 
than were in all the United States in 1916. 
Yet that was only one of a large number of 
aeroplane or balloon fields throughout the 
country. These flelds require acres of con- 
tinuous, well-drained and almost level open 
space. Around most cities, such areas are 
difficult to obtain. It is only by planning well 
ahead that adequate reservations can be 
made. 

More important, however, than storage 
stations are convenient landing places. When 
Ruth Law flew across from Chicago to New 
York, she had to change her plans entirely 
on account of the difficulty in finding a safe 
landing place. In New York City, about 
the only place that has been considered de- 
sirable for the purpose is Governors Island. 
In New York and most of our other cities and 
towns are any number of tracts which would 
make ideal landing places if leveled off, and 
trees, bushes, wires and other obstructions 
removed. 

Most aeroplanes in France, from a standing 
start, go only some 100 or 150 yards before 
leaving the ground, and then shoot up into 
the air at a surprisingly sharp angle. They 
land easily in a 30-acre “field. Landing at 
night is the most difficulband dangerous of all. 
In France, I found landing places specially 
lighted by searchlights or by a peculiar forma- 
tion of the surrounding lamps, so that they 
were easily recognized from above. By day 
all sorts of indicators are used, whitewash or 
colored diagrams drawn on the ground, so 
that an aeroplane from a mile or two in the air 
could recognize the significance of the marks. 
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F the aeroplane does come into common u 

in this country—that it will come I can sce 
no reasonable doubt—the problem of providin x 
storage and training stations and landing 
spaces will be of urgent and increasing im- 
portance. 

It is comparatively easy for our Citics 
to prepare to meet emergencies, be the, 
in aviation, in the transportation of men 
and supplies, in housing, in recreation, 01 
in working out general and _ all-inclusive 
plans. 

Many of our cities are disfigured by old 
sections with narrow streets, where, if a fire 
were to start, the whole district would go 
It is our duty to seriously consider opening 
up these districts before it is too late. We can 
do it far easier to-day than we could have dons 
it at any time in the past or than we can do it 
in the future. If we are big enough to seize 
our present opportunity, we shall bestow 
the greatest benefit on our cities, and the 
country, not only now but for all time to 
come. 

We are fortunate in having before us the 
example of what France is doing under the 
most trying circumstances. These things are 
necessary in order to enable her to meet eco- 
nomic competition from other countries after 
the war. While engaged in the superhuman 
of carrying on the war, France, at enormous 
task cost is making up for the mistakes of un- 
preparedness. 

Epiror’s Note—Mr. Ford, who is consultant to the 
Committee on City Plan of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment of New York, was a member of the Ameri- 
can Industrial Commission to France. He has returned 


to that country as Deputy Commissioner of the American 
Ked Cross. 


Getting Paducah and Des Moines to the 


Firing Line 


It Is Up to the Business Men of the Country, by 
Clear, Constructive Thinking, on Our New Eco- 


nomic Problems, to Add Strength to the Blows of Army and Navy 
By WADDILL CATCHINGS 


MONG the many opportunities which 
the business man has to help win the 
war, none is more important than the 
opportunity to study conditions as 

they actually exist in these extraordinary 
times, to understand fully the industrial 
problems which the war has brought to the 
government and to business, and to plan care- 
fully and deliberately to meet these problems. 
Clear thinking will save precious time. 

A great problem of the war is the industrial 
problem of how to supply within a year from 
the United States $19,000,000,000 of material 
and labor in the prosecution of the war, and 
at the same time to maintain the essential 
industrial life of the nation and to prevent 
serious disturbance to established social and 
economic conditions. However great the 
energy we devote to building the hundreds of 
ships necessary for ocean transportation, we 
must, nevertheless, maintain our railroads in 
full operation, and whether we build ships or 
railroad cars, there must not be such comfeti- 
tive bidding for materials or labor as to create 
prices causing deep discontent or disturbance 
—leading to interruption in industrial output. 
Effective national defense requires that pro- 
duction and distribution continue in effective 


operation to support the full energy of the 
nation in carrying on the war. 

Concerning such problems business men 
have a knowledge and experience not pos- 
sessed by those who have not been in contact 
with business conditions, and because of this 
knowledge and experience they can assist in 
the early solution of these problems. It is 
well recognized that the man who has become 
skilled in the use of his hands by years of 
training must now be allowed to produce guns 
and shells. In the same manner the skill of 
the business man, his training in what may be 
described as the mechanics of action—in other 
words, how to produce results—is needed to 
make effective use of the industrial resources 
of the country. A knowledge which can only 
be acquired through years of training is 
necessary to determine in advance what will 
happen when the government requires for 
war purposes 40 per cent of the country’s out- 
put of steel, or 50 per cent of the output of 
woolen underwear, or when there is spent on 
cantonments in three months more than one- 
sixth of the total costs of the Panama Canal. 

Where the saving of time means the saving 
of lives, a man with knowledge is under heavy 
responsibility to apply his knowledge without 


delay. If business men hesitate to meet their 
responsibilities and force the country to rel) 
upon those not familiar with business con- 
ditions to work out the industrial problems o/ 
the war, they clearly fail to meet the full duty 
of citizens of a Republic. Democracy is being 
subjected to the test of fire and must now or 
never make clear that under popular govern- 
ment the scattered resources of a great country 
can be concentrated for quick and decisive 
action in war. 

In meeting this great opportunity of leader- 
ship in constructive thought, business men 
must act in a broad spirit and with thorough 
understanding of the purpose of the nation. 
and of the relation of industrial problems to 
that purpose. When the very life of the 
nation is in danger no man helps who gives 
thought to selfish advantage. The special 
training of business men must be devoted 
solely to the service of the nation. 

Emotional response is not enough. In- 
dustrial problems are not to be solved in t)ose 
moments when one hears patriotic addresses 
or passes resolutions supporting the govert- 
ment. Results will come only from clear 
minded, hard-headed thought following «!os¢ 
and accurate observation of actual condit:ons 
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and tendencies. The productive energy of 
Paducah and Des Moines will not reach the 
firing line through singing ‘‘ The Star Spangled 
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of the entire nation on these problems. 
[he vital importance of this comes from 
the fact that our government can exercise only 


Banner.” 


HE sons of American business men will 


soon be fighting in 
France. There can be 


such powers as are delegated by our people. 
If the powers which were delegated in time of 
peace are not sufficient to enable the govern- 





no doubt of the desire 
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deavored to lead in the formation of public 
opinion along constructive lines. Many have 
viewed with regret the fact that business men 
often have attempted to influence govern- 
mental action only where some advantage 
was desired. The opportunity is now afforded 

to business men to 

give to the nation the 








and purpose of Ameri- 
can business men to 
supply these soldiers 
with all they need to 
protect them and to 
make effective their ef-" 
forts inbattle. The real 
problem which must be 
thought out is, how is 
this to be done—how 
are the industrial re- 
sources to be applied 
to the best advantage during the 
war—how is the industrial life of 

the nation to remain sound in 
order to give uninterrupted support 
to the fighting forces. 

The solution of this problem lies in 
the consideration of such questionsas: 
what is the effect of the law of supply 
and demand in time of war; is the 
output of the country applied to the 
best advantage in war when distribu- 
tion of production is made solely on a 
a basis of price; is a working man to 
be stimulated to unusual effort if 
some other man grows rich from this 
unusual effert; should capital be 
asked to take chances in regard to 
production if the reward isinadequate? 

Related to these questions are the 
great practical questions: on what 
basis are prices to be determined by 
the government, if the government is 
to fix prices; should the government 
determine priceson both raw materials 
and finished product, when there is 
such a demand that fair negotiation 
between buyer and seller is no longer 
possible; should such prices apply to 
both public and private needs, and to 
those of our Allies; how is the output 
of the country to be distributed when 
there is required for purposes of war 
so much of the maximum output of a 
material that there is not enough 
left to meet the requirements both of 
essential and non-essential business. 

These questions cannot be solved 
with ideas formed from experience in 
normal times. The first step to con- 
structive thought in war is to know 
that extraordinary conditions prevail. 
The business man must be willing to 
lay aside his prejudices if he is to be 
of real help in working out these 
problems. For a great peace-loving 
nation to engage in a frightful war 
required the overturning of many 
preconceived ideas. Buysiness men 
must be prepared to 


benefit of their best 










The Immigrant’s Destiny 
By Elias Lieberman 


OT because your stomach hammered 


Wild antiphonies to Hunger; 
Not because your senses clamored 
Hate against a tyrant’s lash; 
Not because they mocked; derided,, 
Bruised or beat you, were you guided 
By the beacon-flaming hand 
From your flesh-pots filled with plenty 
Here to this, a stranger land. 
+ 
Not because they starved your body 
But because they cramped your soul, 
Did you leave the seething lambkin 
For a sorry traveler’s role, 
For a visioned distant goal; 
Did you brave the seas of terror 
For a mystic, western gleam; 
Not because they cramped your body, 
But because they starved your dream 


Not to plead a beggar’s pittance, 
Not to snatch a crust or crumb, 
Not to hoard your tithe of riches 
Nor to find it did you come! 
Fate had roused you like a drum. 
In your heart thrilled calls to action, 
In your eyes, ambition--filled, 
All the dreams of all our founders,— 
Hero soul, you came to build! 


Now—lest all our patience builded, 
Tempest-shaken, totter... fall . 

Buttress it with brawn and sinew! 
Heed your country’s danger call! 





thought and, in the 
spirit of common effort 
aroused by the national 
emergency, to take the 
leadership in construc- 
tive thought on indus- 
trial problems. 

After the war there 
will be great problems 
to be worked out be- 
tween the government 
and business. War ex- 
perience in cooperative effort hasalready 
influenced public opinion. Now is the 
time for business men to give unmistak- 
able evidence of the value of their con- 
structive help. If business men rise to 
the opportunity and perform a great 
public service in bringing about the con- 
centration of our industrial effort toward 
winning the war, they may look with 
confidence to having the opportunity 
after the war of giving advice and 
counsel to the people as to the future 
relations between business and the 
government. 
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T is a common statement that not 

until the casualty lists from the 
front bring home to us the results of 
temporizing, will our people be.aroused 
to the need of unprecedented action 
and to that complete readjustment in 
life necessary to bring about a real con- 
centration of effort toward winning the 
war. Thecostly experience of England 
is*before us. Tens of thousands of her 
sons were sacrificed before the people 
set themselves to the grim business of 
war. If we are to profit by this ex- 
perience, if we are to 
give our government 
necessary power with- 
out hesitation and de- 
lay, if we are to think in 
advance concerning in- 
dustrial problems, the 
leadership in thought 
must be taken by busi- 
ness men. 


ERRO-concrete 

ships do not prove 
to be a new thing un- 
der the sun after all, 
France had one in 1849. 
Germany has_ been 
constructing them on 
the upper Rhine, and 
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sacrificemany cherished 
plans. 


THE German thinks that a democracy 

cannot gather its strength in time-to with- 
stand the attack of an autocratic government. 
This conclusion rests not only upon lack of 
confidence in the leadership in a democracy, 
ult upon the conviction that a free people can 
not respond quickly to leadership when’ es- 
tablished ideas must be upset. If business 


mcn are able to think out the industrial prob- 
lenis arising from the war, they can be of 
far-reaching help in making clear the thought 


ment to meet the problems of war, our people 
must recognize the need of granting additional 
power and act in time. Where additional 
legislation is required for the solution of in- 
dustrial problems, there is the utmost need of 
leadership in thought so that without delay 
all our people may know what must be done. 

It has often been said that business men in 
America have not given much thought to 
public affairs, and it is doubtless true that only 
in rare instances has a business man en- 


so on. Germany used 
to build reinforced con- 
crete barges at a cost 
of 10 per cent less than for steel. 

In parts of the world where steel plates 
and labor have become most unattainable re- 
inforced concrete vessels have taken on signifi- 
cance. A number of Norwegian yards now 
stand ready to build you a sea-going steel- 
and-concrete _ self-propelling vessel, — not 
merely a barge to be towed,—that will carry 
1,000 tons or more. On this side of the 
water, too, some vessels of steel and concrete 
are under construction. 
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England’s War Service Committees 


From Acetylene to Wood They Run—These Commissions That are Fighting Great 
Britain’s Business End of the War 


OMMITTEES and commissions have a 
large place in the organization for 
medern war. As yet our own com- 
mittees and commissions do not at all 

approach the number organized in England, 
where there are two hundred or more. The 
English idea is to have officials transact actual 
business on behalt of the government; for 
their guidance in reaching decisions they 
utilize advisory committees of business men. 
Frequently, the official at the head of an 
official establishment is likewise enrolled from 
the ranks of business. 

The committees and commissions organized 
in England may in some ways suggest the 
course of future development in the United 
States. Consequently, a partial list which 
was officially set forth by London in October 
for handy reference is presented here: 


Acetylene Committee 

Admiralty Coasting Trade Committee 

Admiralty Board of Inventions and Research 

Aerial Transport Committee 

Aeronautics Advisory Committee 

Agricultural Machinery and Implements Branch_of the 
Ministry of Munitions 

Agriculture and Fisheries Board and Royal Agricultura] 
Society (Joint Committee) 

Alcohol Supplies for War Purposes Advisory Committ ee 

Army Contracts, Advisory Committee ¢ € 

Army Supplies Commercial Department 

Black List Committee 

Bleaching Powder Committee 

Blockade Ministry 

Blockade Ministry Committee 

Building Labour Committee 

Building Trades, Central Advisory Committee 

Butter Supplies Advisory Committee 

Canal Control] Committee 

Capital Issues Committee 

Cargoes (Diverted) Committee 

Cargoes (Delay in Unloading) Committee 

Cattle, British, Committee on Utiiization of 

Chemica! Trades Committee 

Coal Exports Committee 

Coal Mines Department 

Cocaine or Opium (Permits) Committee 

Commercial and Industrial Policy Committee 

Contraband Committee 

Controlled Establishments-Board of Referees on Profits 

Copper Committee 

Cotton Control Board 

Cotton Exports Committee 

Cotton Growing in the British Empire, Committee on 

Defense of the Realm (Licensed Trade Claims) Commission 

Defense of the Realm (Losses) Commission 

Diamond Export Committee 

Distributing Trades (Scotland) Committee 

Dyes, Commissioner for 

Electrical Trades Committee 

Electric Power Supply Committee 

Enemy Debts Committee 

Enemy Exports Committee 

Enemy Supplies Restriction Department 

Engineering and Shipbuilding Establishments Production 

Excess Profits Duty Committee 

Exports Committee 

Fertilizers Committee 

Fiars Prices Committee 

Finance Department (Blockade) 

Fish (Coarse), Irish Committee 

Fish (Cured) Committee 

Fish Food and Motor Loan Committee 

Fish Food Committee 

Fish (Tinned) Imports Committee 

Fresh Water Fish Committee 

Fisheries Sea (Scottish) Committee 

Flour Mills Control Committee 

Food Ministry 

Food Production Advisory Committee 

Food Production Department 

Food Production in Ireland Advisory Committee 

Food Production in Ireland Departmental Committee 

Food Production in Scotland Committee 

Forage Committee (Farm Produce) 

Foreign Claims Office 

Foreign Trade Debts Committee 

Foreign Trade Department 

Fruits (Import Licenses) Committee 

Fuel Research Board 

Glass and Optical Instruments Committee 

Grain and Potato Crops (1917) Committee 

Grai:. Supplies Committee 

High Explosive Committee 

Hop Control Committee 

Hors. Breeding Committee (No. 2) 

Hors. s (Utilization and Feeding of) Committee 

ous ng (Building Construction) Committee 

Imp: ial Mineral Resources Bureau 

Impc ial Preference, Ministerial Committee on 

Impc t Restrictions Department 

India : Wheat Committee 


Industrial (War Inquiries) Branch 

Information Department of Foreign Office 

Insurance of British Ships’ Cargoes 

insurance Intelligence Department 

Iron and Steel Industries Committee 

Labour Advisory Committee (National Service Department) 

Labour Ministry 

Labour, Substitutionary (Scot!and) Committec 

Leather Supplies Central Advisory Committee 

Licensing Committee (Exports and Imports) 

Liquor Trade (Financial Aspects of Control and Purchase 

Liquor Traffic, Central Control! Board 

Lubricating Oil Advisory Committee 

Machine Tool Committee 

Machinery and Implements, Agricultural 

Machinery, Central Clearing House for 

Meat 

Metal (Non-Ferrous) Trades Committee 

Metals and Materials Economy Committee 

Mercantile Marines (Seamen), Conditions of Employment 

Mercantile Marine (Seamen's Effects), Grants for Losses 
through Hostile Operations at Sea Committet 

Milk Distribution Committee 

Mine Rescue Research Committee 

Mineral Resources Advisory Committee 

Mineral Resources Bureau Committee 

Munitions Boards of Management Executive Committee 

Munitions Financial Advisory Committee 

Munitions Finance Committee 

Munitions Hours of Labour Committee 

Munitions (Inter-Allied) Bureau 

Munitions Inventions Panel 

Munitions Labour Priority Committee 

Munitions Ordnance Committee 

Munitions Parliamentary Executive Committee 

Munitions Priority Advisory Committee 

Munitions Workers’ Health Committee 

Munitions Works Board 

National Service Central Advisory Committee 

National Service Department 

National Service (Ireland) Department 

Oats Control Committee 

Oils and Fats Branch of the Ministry of Munitions 

Oranges, Advisory Committee on Imports 

Overseas and Government Loans Committee, 

Paper Supplies Royal Commission 

Passenger Traffic between United Kingdom and Holland 

Peat Deposits in Ireland, Committee on 

Petrol Control Department 

Petroleum Executive 

Petroleum Pool Board 

Petroleum Regulation of Supplies Committee 


Pig-Breeding Industry (Ireland) Departmental Committee 


Port and Transit Executive Committee 

Potash Production 

Poultry Advisory Committee 

Pre-War Contracts Committee 

Prize Cargoes Release Committee 

Prize Claims Committee 

Prize (Oversea) Disposal Committee 

Production, Committee on 

Purchases Department 

Railway Executive Committee 

Railway Executive Committee (Ireland) 
Rationing Consultative Committee 
Ravitaillement, Commission Internationale de 
Raw Materials Finance Branch of the War Office 
Reconstruction Ministry 

Registry of Business Names 

Registry of Business Names Committee (Ireland) 
Reserved Occupations Committee 

Road Stone Control Committee 

Rubber and Tin Exports Committee 

Scientific and Industrial Research Department 
Scottish Shale Industries Committee 
Shipbuilding Advisory Committee 

Shipbuilding Construction Committee, Ministry of Shipping 
Ship Licensing Committee, Ministry of Shipping 
Ship (Neutral) Detention Committee 

Shipping and Shipbuilding Industries Committee 
Shipping Control] Committee 

Shipping (International) Committee 

Shipping Ministry 

Spirits and Wine, Delivery of from Bond 
Standard Uniform for Mercantile Marine Committee 
Sugar Supplies Royal Commission 

Sulphate of Ammonia Distribution Committee 
Sulphur, Sicilian, Committee on Supplies of 
Sulphuric Acid and Fertilizer Trades Committee 
Tea Advisory Committee 

Tea Control Committee 

Timber Supplies Department 

Tobacco and Matches control Board 

Tobacco (Import Licenses) Committee 

Tonnage, Priority Committee 

Trade After the War 

Trade, of between British Empire and Belgium 
Trading with the Enemy Advisory Committee 
Treaties with Enemy Countries Revision Committee 
Trench Warfare Chemical Advisory Committee 
Trench Warfare Commercial Advisory Committee 
Trench Warfare Mines Committee 

Trench Warfare Research Advisory Panel 
Trench Warfare Supply Department, Chemical Section 
War Out put, National Advisory Committee 
War Risks Insurance Office 

War Trade Department z 

War Trade Advisory Committee 

War Trade Intelligence Department 

War Trade Statistical Department 

Wheat Executive ay 

Wheat Supplies—Royal Commission 

Woods and Stones (Import Licenses) Committee 
Wool Purchase Central Advisory Committee 
Woolen atid Worsted Industries Board of Control 
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A recent editorial in The Sat- 
urday Evening Post relative 
to economy, the curtailing 
of waste, and losses incurred 
through credit trade, stated 
‘fA discrimination should be 
made in favor of those who 
pay cash.’”’ 


In 1896 the nationally pop- 
ular gal Green Stamps, 
founded upon the principle 
that cash patronage earns a 
discount were introduced to 
American housewives. 


How sound the principle is, 
how well the service ren- 
dered has satisfied both cus- 
tomer and merchant is illus- 
trated today in the millions 
of thrifty folk who gladly 
‘*payas they go’’at thousands 
of progressive stores in order 
to receive and enjoy the sav- 
ing made possible by these 
discount tokens. 


By liberally rewarding cash 
customers, every merchant 
showing the sign: ‘‘We Give 
JX. Green Stamps”’ is dis- 
couraging extravagance and 
encouraging thrift in Amer- 
ican homes. The Sperry 
Service is the most practical 
method for dealer and con- 
sumer, because at a mini- 
mum cost to the former it 
returns a maximum benefit 
to the latter. 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 
2 West 45th St. New York City 
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THE WARRING WORLD WANTS OIL 





= 


New York Los Angeles 





“He who adds a single barrel to the world’s daily 
production strengthens the arm of Democracy 
against the Powers of Vandalism and Oppression”’ 


S"OILWELL” 


Oi. WELL Suppty Co 


PITTSBURGH. u sa. & Dasnwooo House. LONDON 


We MAKE the machines that DRILL the wells 
that PRODUCE the oil that the WORLD needs 


OIL WELL SUPPLY CO. 


Main Offices—PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 





San Francisco 


PT 


Tampico London 

















“Brakes On” for Food Speculators and Wasters 


Government Takes Control of Basic Foodstuffs, Licensing Dealers, to 
Insure Conservation, Equitable Distribution and Fair Prices 


By ANSELM CHOMEL 


E have learned many new tricks since 
April 6, 1917. The latest is to eat 
our breakfast, our dinner and our 
supper under license. 

The government has not gone so far as to 
say that a man must have a license before he 
may eat. It has, however, taken control of 
our basic food supplies, and decreed that what 
we may call the major distributors of food- 
stuffs must be licensed. A brake has been 
established by which the flow of those com- 
modities can be regulated. Applied at a 
given point between producer and consumer 
to be exact, applied to the wholesaler—the 
power of the government reachesdown through 
the retailer into the kitchen. 

Consider sugar, the retail price of which 
has lately given the Food Administration 
much concern. Extortion, clearly (made 
possible by a temporary shortage), was being 
practiced in some quarters, and the Food 
Administration gave instructions to refiners 
and distributors not to supply sugar to re- 
tailers who were charging exorbitant prices. 

The government’s machinery would doubt- 
less operate in much the same fashion against 
dealers who should, by <«nlimited sales to 
private consumers, encourage hoarding in the 
pantry, which is just as much of an offense 
against the equitable distribution contem- 
plated by the law as is hoarding in the ware- 
house of a jobber. It is, consequently, little 
or no stretching of the truth to say that what 
comes to your table comes by grace of the 
government's permission. 





As in our domestic trade, so in our export 
trade. No longer are we at liberty to barter 
with whom, and when, and where we will. 
The government, through its system of export 
licensing, sees to it that in our exchanges of 
products with other countries, the national 
interests are subserved. 


HE curtailment of personal liberty is a 

wide departure from our traditional Ameri- 
canism. We used to be a bit assertive of the 
rights of the individual. If the government 
had told us ten years ago, or a year ago, how 
much breakfast food we could buy at a time, 
that on one day of the week we ought to eat 
no wheat, and always to lick the platter clean, 
there would have been,—speaking politically 
—the devil to pay. Now, however, we fierce 
exponents of the rights of man are tamely 
doing what the government tells us to do, 
and wondering anxiously whether it has over- 
looked anything. We are apt to be impatient 
not because the government is taking so 
many things into ite own hands but because it 
is leaving so many things in the hands of 
others. : 

The phenomenon is not hard to explain. 
The paradox of a government’s turning auto- 
cratic in a sense in order to make the world safe 
for democracy isn’t a paradox at all. We are 
merely disciplining ourselves mildly in order 
that we may not be disciplined severely by the 
Germans. We are saving food for the men 
fighting our battles in France so that we may 
not have to provide food for an army of Huns 
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invading the United States, and submitting 
to a dozen little hardships in order that we m: 
not be ignominiously whipped by the apostl:s 
of frightfulness. 

We shall grow more and more patient und: 
petty restrictions—for after all it is only the 
boys who are going into the trenches who hay e 
been asked to do anything heroic—we shall 
grow more patient in proportion to the fre- 
quency with which we dwell on this sobering 
thought—that there is a danger, a very real 
danger, that Germany will soundly trounc« 
us. To eat less wheat and more cornmeal 
less meat and more fish, but always eating 
as much {cod of one kind or another as we 
need, so that we may ward off that danger, 
does not seem to be so hard. 

There we have the reason why President 
Wilson issued a proclamation to the effect that, 
beginning November 1, it would be unlawful 
for certain classes of distributors of some of the 
fundamental foodstuffs—clearly defined—to 
operate without licenses. 

The basic foodstuffs thus taken under con- 
trol are 20 in number. Divided and sub- 
divided into the various forms in which they 
find their way to your kitchen, they make 
a formidable list of 64 items, beginning with 
wheat flour and ending with molasses. 


OLLOWING is the list of 20 basic food- 

stuffs which, together with their derivative 
products, have passed under government 
control for the period of the war. It is now 
unlawful for meat packers, cold storage ware- 
housemen, millers, canners, elevator owners, 
grain dealers, wholesale merchants, and re- 
tailers doing a business of more than $100,000 
a year, to handle these commodities without 
a license from the Food Administration. 


Wheat, wheat flour, rye or rye flour. 

Barley or barley flour. 

Oats, oatmeal or rolled oats. 

Corn, corn grits, cornmeal, hominy, corn flour, 
starch from corn, corn oil, corn syrup or glucose 

Rice, rice flour. 

Dried beans. 

Pea seed or dried peas. 

Cotton-seed, cotton-seed oil, cotton-seed cake 
or cotton-seed meal. 

Peanut oil or peanut meal. 

Soya bean oil, soya bean meal, palm oil o1 
copra oil. 

Oleomargarine, lard, lard substitutes, oleo oil 
or cooking fats. 

Milk, butter or cheese. 

Condensed, evaporated or powdered milk. 

Fresh, canned or cured beef, pork or mutton. 

Poultry or eggs. 

Fresh or frozen fish. 

Fresh fruits or vegetables. 

Canned: Peas, dried beans, tomatoes, corn, 
salmon or sardines. 

Dried: Prunes, apples, peaches or raisins. 

Sugar, syrups or molasses. 


The persons affected—there may be 200,000 
of them— are those engaged in importation. 
manufacture, storage and distribution—meat 
packers, cold storage warehousemen, millers, 
canners, elevator owners, grain dealers, whole- 
sale merchants, and retailers doing a business 
of more than $100,000 a year. Other re- 
tailers are exempt—for the time being. The 
law does not reach them, except indirectly, a5 
already made clear. Congress, however, will 
convene on December 3, and its arm will be 
long enough to seize anyone who attemp's '0 
set its food control enactments at naught. 

Additional laws may not be necessary ' 
prevent, in the language of Congress, “lo ally 
or generally, scarcity, monopolization, h vard- 
ing, injurious speculation, manipulations an 
private controls” of necessary foods‘ ulls 
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Lcading men of the National Retail Grocers’ 
Association, the independent retail grocers, 
and the chain stores of the country, repre- 
senting the consolidated retail grocery interests 
of the United States, numbering in all some 
360,000 merchants, met in conference with 
members of the Food Administration and 
promised, in 15 patriotic and specific resolu- 
tions, to observe the spirit and the letter of the 
law, even though the letter does not apply to 
them. 

That is the kind of voluntary cooperation 
which the Food Administration hopes to see 
engendered everywhere. To go back a little 
way and pick up one of the threads of our 
story, the American people are disciplining 
themselves. It is for them to save food by 
substitution and to forego profiteering. That 
is the ideal method—for the people to do this 
thing themselves, the government merely 
setting up the machinery by which it can be 
accomplished in an orderly fashion. 


O that end, the issuance of the President’s 

proclamation was somewhat delayed by 
the Food Administration, owing to its desire to 
complete the conferences—some 200 in number 
—which it has been holding with representa- 
tives of the various trades and of producers and 
consumers. It has been the desire of the 
Food Administration to secure the cooperation 
of all patriotic men in the various trades so as 
to eliminate speculation, hoarding, unreason- 
able profits and wasteful practices in the dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs. Its aim has been the 
development of constructive methods of 
control. 

It is the purpose of the Food Administration 
to effect conservation in the commercial use of 
the licensed commodities, and to keep them 
flowing toward the consumer in direct lines 
through the channels of trade in as economical 
a manner as possible. It does not wish to 
disturb the normal and necessary activities 
of business, and no business factor which is 
performing a useful function will be expected 
to surrender that function. 

The Administration, however, is charged 
with certain duties. It is its business to see 
to it that the producer has a free outlet and a 
ready market. There must be no manipula- 
tion or speculation in foods. There must be 
no hoarding. Unfair or unreasonable profits 
must be eliminated. Discriminatory, de- 
ceptive and wasteful practices which in any 
way restrict supply or distribution must be 
stopped. Those are the provisions of the 
lood law. The licensing system is the ma- 
chinery for their enforcement. 

There are some who will not be reached by 
an appeal to the finer emotions, and the dis- 
turbed conditions would give them an oppor- 
tunity, if unchecked, to lay heavy burdens 
upon the people generally. Consequently 
Congress was not niggardly in equipping the 
President—in this case that means the Food 
Administration—with power. He may pre- 
scribe “requirements for systems of accounts 
and auditing of accounts to be kept by 
licensees, submission of reports by them, with 
or without oath or affirmation, and the entry 
and inspection by the President’s duly 
authorized agents of the places of business of 
licensees.” He also has power to revoke 
licenses for violations of the law or of the 
regulations prescribed by the Food Adminis- 
tration. 

Men experienced in the production and 
merchandising of the licensed commodities 
will aid in administering the law. This en- 
orcement will be, as far as possible, localized. 
The State Federal Food Administrators will 
rece've records of all licensees in their states, 
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In extending to the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, under the terms of the Panama Canal 
Act, the privilege of retaining the owner- 
ship and operation of the Morgan Line 


| 

| The 
: Interstate Commerce Commission 
| said: 


“The regularity of the sailings, the 
frequency of the service, the ex- 


shipments are handled, and the 
promptness in adjusting claims 
for damage and overcharge were 
testified to by numerous shippers.” 


THE “MORGAN LINE” 


OPERATES STEAMSHIP SERVICE BETWEEN 
New York and New Orleans—New York and Galveston 
FORMING A PART OF THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


Through Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico | 
Arizona, California, Oregon 
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{ How Do You Shelve Your Lisen 





In Bundles—or Book Form? 


F. 


Leaf Records? 


Any office boy can do the latter by using the 


B. Loose Leaf Holder 


Practical and low priced. 

Adjustable to fit any size of paper. 

Independent of the location of punchholes. 
$3.00 Per Dozen 


Dealers Wanted 





Ask your dealer or write to 


ROCKHILL & VIETOR, Sole Agents, Dept. “F-B” 
(Branch : 180 N. Market St , Ghicago) 22 Cliff St., New York J 





and local complaints of violations of the law 
or failure to secure licenses will be lodged with 
them. 

Profiteering is not the only evil at which the 
food law was aimed. The extraordinary de- 
mands upon our supplies ot foodstuffs create 
abnormal conditions which seriously interfere 
with the operations of trade, and it is of vital 
national importance that such control be 
exerted as will remedy, as far as may be, these 
economic disturbances. In every one of those 


200 conterences already referred to, between 
the Food Administration and representatives 
of trade, there has been the feeling, openly 
expressed, that the licensing system, operating 
evenly in every part of the country, will be a 
protection to the great majority of producers 
and distributors, as well as to the public, 
against such derangements of the machinery of 
commerce and against the operations of the 
unpatriotic few who may seek to exploit the 
necessaries of life. 
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World-Wide 
Distributing 
Facilities 


are afforded American 
Manufacturers and 
through 


Merchants 


THE 
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NATION’S 


Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, i. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
International Merchants 


Exporters 


Importers 


Shippers 


American Business houses provided with excellent facilities for the system- 
atic world-wide distribution of ‘‘Made in America”’ products. 


Foreign manufacturersand merchants can secure distribution of their prod- 
ucts in the United States through our perfected importing facilities and effi- 


cient sales organization. 


REPRESENTED IN 


Madrid 
Aisbon 
Moscow ape 


Tokyo 


London 
Paris 
Rome 
Petrograd 


Shanghai 
Viadivostok Cali 
own 
Valparaiso 


Oruro 
Lima-Iqujtos 


Caracas 


Barranquilla 
Guayaqui 


And the ten principal 


cities of Brazil 





GLOBE 


Owned by 
GASTON, WILLIAMS 
& WIGMORE STEAM- 
SHIP CORPORATION 
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US 
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LINE 


35 - 37 - 39 
BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 








When the Guns Begin To Shoot 
(Continued from page 10) 


council of national defense should be created, 
including as members ‘civilian business 
administrators of eminent standing.’’ (The 
Council of National Defense, organized by 
Act of Congress four months later, is com- 
posed of six Cabinet members, with no 
business associates, business men being en- 
listed under the Advisory Commission to 
the Council.) Create also a_ staff for in- 
dustrial mobilization and a_ general staff 
for the Navy. Restore the Navy to its 
former proud position in the Atlantic, make 
it powerful in the Pacific and in the waters 
about the Canal Zone. Increase the Regular 
Army, institute universal military training, 
educate private industry in time of peace in 
the manufacture of war material. Add to the 
Regular Army for detached service an ade- 
quate number of commissioned and non-com- 
missioned officers, and create a_ properly 
trained officers’ reserve corps. 

Did the Chamber, through its committee, 
have vision? 

Two months and more before Ccngress 
pledged all the resources of the country to 





the prosecution of the war which it declared 
existed between the United States and Ger- 
many, another pledge was given in the city of 
Washington—given on the very heels of the 
note from Germany announcing resumption of 
unrestricted submarine warfare. The Na- 
tional Chamber was in annual session— 
400,000 membership represented by 1,288 
delegates and officers—and the promise was 
given, 1,288 men speaking as one, that, 
whatever happened, American business would 
back the President. 


HE Chamber, for business, had handed to 

the government an unlimited supply of I.O. 
U's calling for service. Salary—none. Limit 
of working day—not stipulated. Character 
of service—any. References as to ability to 
handle any business job, big or little, big pre- 
ferred—the best. 

The Council of National Defense, newly 
created, presented the first of these I. O. U’s 
for redemption. The 14 local quartermasters 
of the Army (there are now 16) needed busi- 
ness experts to sit at their elbows while they 
were opening bids for Army supplies and 
advise them as to texture, price, delivery, etc. 


For each quartermaster depot, the Chamber ° 
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provided a committee of five business me 
each a specialist in his line. 

These men signalized the close union « 
business and government in the work ; 
national defense by a spectacular performance: 
Failure of Congress to pass certain appropri: 
tion bills threatened to stop the purchase 
supplies for our soldiers. To some contractors 
the Government owed as much as $250,000, 
and the contractors faced ruin. They refused 
to furnish further supplies until the Gover: 
ment should pay its debts. 

The committees representing the Chambe: 
cut the knot by appealing to the patriotism o{ 
bankers. Weighing the matter strictly on 
its merits as a business transaction, no bank 
would have advanced money on the con- 
tractors’ vouchers, because they were sodrawn, 
following legal requirements, that they were 
worthless as security. Yet one New York 
banker, personally assuming the liability, 
agreed to lend $1,000,000 on such vouchers, for 
an indefinite time, and without interest. 
Similar arrangements were made in Boston, 
Philadelphia and San Francisco, but a ruling 
by the Federal Reserve Board made it un- 
necessary to Carry them out. 


LL this was before war was declared. 
What has the National Chamber done 
since to aid the Government? 

Glance at the list of special war committees 
which have been at work—remember there 
was no 8&-hour-a-day reservation in the 
Chamber's offer of service:—War Shipping, 
Food Administration, Financing of War, War 
Payrolls, Price Control, Cooperation with the 
Council of National Detense, Coal Conserva- 
tion, and 16 local committees to cooperate with 
Quartermasters. The work of the committees 
on railroads and daylight saving, while dealing 
with these subjects broadly, has had an im- 
portant bearing on the war situation. 

The Chamber stands sponsor for the proposi- 
tion that business men are not to derive ex- 
cessive war profits on account of supplies 
furnished to the Government. Through 
referendum, it declared for a liberal increase 
in taxation and for excess profits taxes. At the 
request of the Government, it studied care- 
fully the systems employed in other countries 
for the relief of dependent members of soldiers’ 
and sailors’ families. 

The Executive Committee of the Chamber 
has been in almost continual session, sitting aS 
a war council representing business—men o! 
affairs, and big affairs at that, leaving their 
business and coming to Washington to turn 
their hands to anything helpful to the Gov- 
ernment. Undertaking investigations for the 
Government, securing the voluntary services 
of men of the highest ability for government 
work, furthering every plan for the prepara- 
tion of the country for war, cooperating with 
every agency set up by the Governmert. 

The Chamber advocated a campaign to 
convince the people that we are at war and 
must put forth, as it were, superhuman efforts. 
It advocated the creation of a real War Board 
to put an end to the confusion reigning in the 
purchase of war materials. It called together 
the leaders of commerce, industry and finance 
in a great War Convention of American 
Business. 

It has aided materially in bringing business 
and Government—buyer and seller—toget her 
to the end that every want of the Army and the 
Navy may be supplied. Through its Com- 
mittee on Cooperation with the Council o! 
National Defense, it has said to busiress 
men, the Government needs this and this ind 
this, and it will deal with you in this man.eT. 


It has aided too in the adjustment of b is- 
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Here Is Good News For You 


Railroad Freight Rates Reduced 
By 10 to 30 Percent 


4 “NHIS good news has caught your eye, we knew it would, and 
now suppose we tell you that even though these are the days 
of ever rising costs, you can not only cut your freight bills 

but save storage space, reduce damage and breakage and abso- 

lutely prevent the pilfering of goods in transit. 


You are interested now, the word ‘‘how” is on the tip of your 
tongue. All right, here is the answer. By doing what so many 
others are doing, shipping your goods in boxes of 


Perhaps this is not news to you, it is an old story to many of the 
largest concerns who not alone know the saving assured by the 
H& D Containers, but know H& D Quality protects them always. 


H & D Quality means much to you—it means that from raw stock 
to ‘box supreme’”’ only the best enters into the construction of 
the best box for every package—The H & D Containers. Proof! 
Enormous as our facilitiesare, the constantly growing demand from 
shippers seriously taxed them and made enlargement imperative. 


Send for “H & D Quality—What it is and Why.”’ It is an instruc- 
tive little booklet which will prove to you why so many concerns will 
not stand for any but boxes of the trreproachable H & D Quality 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
304 Water Street Sandusky, Ohio 
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TRADE MAR® BEGISTEREO 


IT1IS BEST: 




















@ The finest and most satisfying Anti-Fric- 
tion Metal for Locomotives, Marine and 
Stationary Engines or other Machinery. 


@ Guaranteed to stand more speed and 
wear than any other material or we will 
refund the price you paid for it—YOU 
to be the sole judge. 


@ Quality not price is our claim for your 
orders. 


MARKS LISSBERGER & SON, INC. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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At Home and Abroad Tay Use 
Wells Fargo Checks 


N London and Paris Wells 
Fargo has its own offices 
in charge of experienced 
men eager to serve our 
soldiers and sailors who 
go over to do their bit. 
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Wells Fargo & Company 
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ness to war conditions, saying to these same 
business men, the Government will need all 
of this material, substitute so and so; railroad 
congestion will no longer permit you to get 
fuel from that distant field, therefore you must 
find a source of supply nearer home. 

That has been service not only to business 
men but also to the country, because it has 
been a spur to manufacturers to study con- 
ditions and adapt their operations to them. 
In that way they have been enabled to work 
with great efficiency and speed in furnishing 
the supplies needed by the Government. 


UT when all is said and done, I am in- 

clined to believe that the Chamber has 
rendered no greater service than in leading 
men to think seriously about the economics of 
war.. In a crisis, so a popular fancy runs, 
turn to the man of action. Yet that is the 
time of all times when the student with correct 
principles at his finger tips—the “mere” 
theorist, if you are one of those who consider 
it a waste of time for a man to learn the 
ABC's of a science which he must apply in his 


daily work—is indispensable. We can, in 
truth, put up better with the experiments of 
crazy ‘‘economists”’ in peace than in war, yet 
it is during war that we are told to throw 
caution to the four winds and trust to the 
providence which exercises a tender care over 
fools and children. In any great national 
upheaval, unsound theories spread like the 
green bay-tree. False scientists and false 
prophets arise and cry: lo, here is truth, and 
here and here. Men of action without a firm 
grasp of sound principles have more than once 
led governments into strange and perilous 
paths. The king who with his army marched 
up the hill and then marched down again was 
a man of superb action, but his army won no 
victories. 

War then calls for a right understanding of 
economics. Consider one thing—price fixing. 
There is a demand from many quarters for the 
Government to say how much a dealer may 
charge for pork and beans and _ potatoes. 
Suppose the Government did that. Would the 
supply of pork and beans and potatoes 
diminish or increase? Would the people at 
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home have enough to eat? Would we hove 
food to send to our soldiers in France, and our 
Allies? Would there, in short, be a feast cr a 
famine? 

Such questions are not to be disposed of 
offhand or by “practical” men. Here the 
man of correct theories is as a lamp to the 
stumbling feet of the man of mere action. 

The Chamber, through its referenda, has 
insinuated that lesson into the minds of men. 
It has subtly influenced men to think things 
out, and, when they found themselves limping, 
to turn for help to those who knew. There 
has, in consequence, been a diffusion of reliable 
information and a rendering of accurate 
judgments by individuals which have gone 
to the upbuilding of sound public opinion. 
And the sounder the great mass of thought, 
prejudice and emotion which we call public 
opinion can be made, the better for the 
country and the world. 

It is safe to say that the members of the 
National Chamber have more facts at their 
command and are able to reason more lucidl) 
and logically and have contributed to th: 
education of the public mind on that vital 
question—that very vital question—of financ- 
ing the war because of the Chamber’s referen- 
dum on the subject of taxation and bond issues. 

The service which business men are render- 
ing to the country, individually and jointly 
jointly through the Chamber and individuall) 
to a large extent because of the spirit born oi 
it—is without price and beyond price. 

Has the Chamber kept its word to the 
Government? 

Organized business—the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States—has become a 
national institution and a national asset. As 
late as 1915 a magazine writer thought it 
worth while to assure the public, a public still 
somewhat inclined to be apprehensive whe: 
it saw two or three business men gather to- 
gether, that there was really ‘“ nothing sinister 
about rapidly growing cohesion among busi- 
ness men nor about their influence at Wash- 
ington.”’ 

We have become accustomed to repre- 
sentatives of business—big business, if you 
please, and the bigger the better—working 
hand in glove with government officials. The 
spectacle does not shock us. We wonder, in 
fact, how we would get along without them in 
this crisis. 


Building Trade with Mexico 


HE National Chamber of Commerce at 

Pueblo, Mexico, has written the Pan Amer- 
ican Union expressing the desire to receive, {or 
the Mercantile Library which it has founded 
in that city, catalogues, trade publications, 
directories, and all kinds of literature that may 
be of value or interest to its members. Pub- 
lications should be addressed to the ‘‘ Camara 
Nacional de Comercio de Puebla, Apartado 
39, Puebla, Mexico.”’ 

I have just been looking over the October 
number of THE NaTIon’s BusINEss. You 
are to be congratulated. 

Referring to page 65, view of Detroit— 
Detroit is my old home. The wit who criti- 
cises Wall Street as.a street which has a grave 
yard at one end of it and a river at the other 
still applies. Griswold street is the Wall 
Street of Detroit, a river at the lower end and 
a grave yard in the little park in the fore- 
ground of the picture where lies Stevens T. 
Mason, the First Governor of Michigan; and 
where was erected a monument to Governor 
Mason by the State of Michigan. 

FreED E. FARNSWORTH, 


American Bankers Associatio.. 
New York City. 
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Chequers Court and the American 
Ambassador 


( FFICIAL RESIDENCES,—a furnished 

house with the public office, and, when 
the ideal is attained, the house maintaining 
the dignity of the office regardless of the short- 
comings of individual incumbents,—have not 
become numerous among us. To be sure, the 
White House is such a national institution that 
no one who is elected President is likely to have 
the hardihood to refuse to live there, and guber- 
natorial mansions of high and low degree are 
fairly numerous over the land. Even so, we 
have not yet got along to the point where we 
provide our cabinet officers with much more 
material equipment than a pair of horses, an 
open carriage and a darkey driver. 

England has done better, ina way. No. 10 
Downing Street is known around the world as 
the place where the Prime Minister keeps his 
household gods until the opposition literally 
turns him out of house and office. At least 
three other British cabinet ministers get 
houses and furniture along with their official 
investitures,—the First Lord of the Treasury, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 

These houses are ordinarily not provided by 
the government, either. They are usually 
gifts from private individuals. No. 10 
Downing Street, for example, was given to 
Sir Robert Walpole when he was First Lord 
of the Treasury and he handed it over to the 
government for the use of his successors in 
office. So many of the Prime Ministers chose 
the Treasury portfolio for themselves that the 
house has virtually been filched from one office 
to another. 

In the latest private endowment of a 
public office in England the United States has 
an interest. A country house that comes up 
to the best British traditions for such es- 
tablishments has been bestowed upon the 
office of Prime Minister. The donor has 
added an endowment for maintenance, to- 
gether with a provision for a sort of bonus for 
actual occupancy at week ends by the Prime 
Minister. 

The interest of the United States arises out of 
an arrangement for succession in the right of 
occupancy. If the person who for the time is 
Prime Minister does not care to exercise his 
right, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
refusal of the place, with the Foreign Secretary 
as his successor. If these officials prefer to 
spend their hours in the country somewhere 
else the American ambassador may take up 
his abode at Chequers Court, Buckingham- 
shire, and reign it like a lord of the manor over 
the estate of fifteen hundred acres. 

The compliment is very pleasant. How 
soon we may reciprocate in kind, however, we 
can scarcely guess. In recent months our 
fellow citizens who have mansions at their 
disposal have granted them outright for 
temporary occupancy by foreign missions. 
So far as public rumor yet discloses, however, 
they have not as yet got to the point of en- 
dowing the office of the Secretary of State with 
anything which will compare with a Tudor 
mansion, mullioned windows, great hall, and 
appurtenances that would quite come up to 
the taste of Washington Irving himself. 


Diverting Christmas Cheer 
to the Trenches 


MANY war relief organizations will be the 
gainers this winter from the decision of a 
growing list of business houses to give for war 
relief the large sums which they have in the past 
been accustomed to spend on holiday greeting 
cards. A letter, signed by eleven firms, has been 
se'\t out broadcast to business firms, trade maga- 
zl es, newspapers and the like, calling attention 
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The Instant Summons 


‘Instant, through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets and spears and bended bows; 


* * 


~ 


As if the yawning hill to heaven 
A subterranean host had given.” 


The whistled summons of 
Roderick Dhu, the hero of Scott's 
“Lady of the Lake,” caused his 
Highland warriors literally to spring 
from the earth. Ere the echo died 
away, from behind,bush and rock 
emerged the loyal and ready clans- 
men. In armed silence they awaited 
their chieftain’s bidding and 
typified his might. 


Today the Commander-in-Chief 
of our nation’s armed forces and 
the resources behind them, can, 
by lifting the telephone receiver, 





One Policy 





to the folly of spending money on cards when 
every cent is needed to alleviate terrible suffering 
abroad. The letter urges that the thousands of 
dollars ordinarily spent on cards be sent to such 
organizations as the American Red Cross, the 
American Fund of F rench Wounded, and others. 
It is signed by the Illinois Steel Company, the 
Morden Frog & Crossing Company, the American 
Steel & Wire Company, the Universal Portland 
Cement Company, the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany, the Carnegie Steel Company, the Inland 
Steel Company, the Chicago Railway Equipment 
Company, the A. M. Castle & Company, the 
P. & M. Company and the A. J. O’Leary & Son 
Company. _ pens ee 
STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON. 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of Tur Nation's 
BusINnEss, published monthly at Washington, D. C., 
for April 1, 1917. 
Washington, D. C.: Before me, a Notary Public in and 
for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
D. A. Skinner, who having been duly sworn according to 


One System 


instantaneously set in motion all 
the vast machinery of warfare, 
munitions, transportation and food 
conservation. 


Like the Scottish mountaineers, 
the American people must stand 
in loyal readiness to perform any 
service in furtherance of the 
nation’s high aim. Such a spirit 
of co-operation and sacrificing of 
individual interests can alone make 
certain the accomplishment of the 
great task to which our country 
is committed. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


law, deposes and says that he is Assistant Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America, 
Publisher of THE NATION’s BusINEssS, and that the follow- 
ing is to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 
442, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form to-wit: 1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher—Chamber of Commerce of U. S. A., 
Washington, D.C. Editor—Merle Thorpe, Washington, 
D. C. Managing Editor and Business Manager, none. 
2. That the owners are: Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, Washington, D. C. Said body 
being an incorporated organization under the laws of the 
District of Columbia, its activities being governed by a 
Board of Directors, the officers and members of which are 
as set forth in Exhibit A, attached herewith. 3. That the 
known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


D. A. SKINNER, Assistant Secretary, 
Chamber of Commerce, of the United States 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22d day of 
October, 1917. FLORENCE L. CULVER 
[My commission expires Nov. 15, 1917.]} ; 
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NEW RUSSIA 


A Magazine Issued with 
the New York Evening Post 
on December 29th 


( N December 29th will be published the first comprehensive, 


authentic message from New Russia to America. 


Its mission is two-fold: (1) to interpret New Russia, and to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship between the oldest republic and 
the newest; and (2), to supply Business America with the practical 
information needed to assist in Russia’s commercial development. 


The message will be most significant,—for the leaders of New 
Russia have devoted themselves personally to its preparation. 


New Russia is alive with prospective business for America. Her stage is set 
for the greatest industrial and commercial romance of the age. 


But not to be outdistanced by the preparations of other countries, who have 
already grasped Russia’s hand and moved toward their own opportunity, 
America should get ready now, and lubricate the wheels of trade with real 
information about New Russia. 


‘New Russia” will be published in both the English language and the Russian. 
Arrangements already completed assure it as extensive and important a circu- 
lation in Russia-and in England, as in America. 


This service to American Business is under the direction of the 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 


Che New Mork Evening Posl 


MORE THAN A NEWSPAPER 
—A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 


Orders for extra copies should be filed at once. 5 cents 
each; foreign, 15 cents. Advertising rates on application 
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Pertinent Reactions From 
Our Readers 


A Man Who Took King Coal by the Thrvat 


To the Editor: Your work on the problem of coil short - 
age is most important. Here is a phase of the matt +r which 
| took up with our State Council of Detense. 

I have not an exact idea in definite figures how any 
steam boilers are in inefficient shape in the United Staces, 
but the number must run into many thousands. One verv 
simple thing that wastes any amount of coal and what is 
even as important right now, cars to carry same) is the 
fact that so many boiler settings are leaky, and cold outside 
air is drawn in at an expense of 10 to 18% on the coal 
efficiency. J] suppose a great many manufacturers are in 
ignorance of this fact. For our part, here in our own plant 
we use electric current supplied from the city sources, and 
our steam plant is for heating and dyeing purposes only, so 
that our loss in this connection had remained unnoticed 
until just recently, and we have had an engineer's advice. 
We find that by covering our boiler setting with a prepara- 
tion called ‘‘ Aertite,"’ prepared by the Johns-Manville Co.. 
we can at a very slight expense overcome this loss, and are 
told that it will run from 10 to 15% 

The National Laundry Owners’ Association have a 
laboratory which is working along these same lines, and 
they have issued a recent bulletin on it. 

Our stack was claimed to be too short by the engineer, and 
a slight expense on that will also reduce the amount of coa! 
we burn. We are also changing the stvle of grate we use so 
that the grate area we use can be regulated according to the 
amount of fire desired. Actual experience shows a com- 
bined saving of about 25% 

Now, our plant was, in ‘its former state, probably more 
efficient than the majority of steam boilers throughout the 
country, and if we can effect a 25% saving, surely the total 
saving throughout the country would be enormous. 

My suggestion to our State Council was that they secure 
eight or ten steam engineers to pass rapidly through the 
State and make recommendations immediately this fall. 

WAITE GRASS CARPET Co. 
Oshkosh, Wis. O. T. Waite, Secretary. 


It Shall Be Done. Thank You! 


To the Editor: A company of eight hundred Michigan 
business men visited Camp Custer, at Battle Creek last 
week At this camp, which houses about thirty-five thou- 
sand men of the new army, there are seven Y. M. C. A. 
buildings completely equipped, and patronized to the limit 
of their capacity by the young men of the army. Talks 
with several enlisted men of various religious faiths proved 
to me that the Y. M. C. A. reading rooms are regarded as 
the best substitutes for ‘““home’’ among the enlisted men. 

I believe every one of these reading rooms should have 
on its walls a framed copy of the wall card ‘‘The Battle 
Cry of Business’’. Please send me ten copies. I will a 
them suitably framed and forwarded to the Y. M. C. 
General Secretary at Camp Custer with the request to ea e 
them suitably displayed. 

You know what it will mean to those men te have before 
them the visible assurance that business is going to back 
them to the fullest extent, and I suggest that you pass along 
the idea to the end that this Fg document may be 
displayed in every Y. M. C. reading room in every 
cantonment in this country 2 in every Y. M. C. A. hut 
in Europe where American soldiers can read it. 

Willcox Engineering Co., 
Saginaw, Mich. By GEORGE B. WILLCOX. 
Doesn’t Sound Well From a Man Named Rene, 
Does It? 


To the Editor: In your last issue, Lord Northcliffie, in 
one of his diverting little articles says, ‘‘ War such as this 
isnot * * * evil.’ Of course not. No war is evil to men 
of his ilk. The more wars the merrier. Your publication 
has ever been sickeningly disgusting to me and never 
more so than now. Ot what avail to you or Lord North- 
cline if twenty-nve millions of men go to terrible deaths 
when billions of profits are iu sight. No doupt your phil- 
osophy could be summed up in words like these: ** Murder, 
kill — torture for we havc already sold ourselves to the 
devi 
Washington, D. C. DovucG:as RENE- 


And the Same Mail Brought This 


To the Editor: We tuave received copies of the first three 
numbers on our recent suuscription and will say that your 
publication ts 1n a Class Of its own. 

We have never seen anytuing to compare with it for the 
business man who cares to ve posted. 

U. >. MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Columbus, Ohio. Carl brown, Manager, 





The Garfield Formula 
(Concluded from page 21) 
the money earned in the public service. 
“A political career, even then, is precarious. 
It may be terminated at any time and ac- 
tually because of meritorious conduct and 
service. Yet, perhaps, it is not more pre- 
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More work to 
do and fewer 
to do it 


HERE’S no dodging the 
issue. 
The call to arms is thinning office 
forces. 
Ordinarily, there would be no lack 
of figure clerks to fill vacant posi- 
tions in accounting departments. 


Already the 
‘Help Wanted’’ ads predominate. 


It is not so now. 


Can the remaining members of your 
accounting staff hold the line? 


It is a question of proper equip- 
ment—re-inforced by the Compto- 
meter, they can. 

And the reason is simple. 


It is because Comptometer Speed 
saves time and labor—not by a hair, 
but by a big margiti—-not merely on 
addition, but on all the figure work 
of the office. 


Add to that the ‘‘Controlled-key”’ 
safeguard, and you have Speed plus 











Accuracy—the biggest factors of eth- 
ciency in accounting. 


You can count on the combina- 
tion pictured above to speed up the 
Proving of Postings; Balancing Ac- 
counts; Footing Trial Balance—to 
handle the work of two mental Bill 
Extenders—then turn with equal 
facility to the Figuring of Costs, 
Pay-roll, Inventory—anything in 
figures. 


You don’t have to take anybody's 
word for it. Either the Comptometer 
will or will not fill the breach in your 
case. 


You can easily find out. Ask 
Comptometer man to test it on 
your work. That will settle it. A 
‘phone call bring him. 


Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 1727 N. Paulina Ave., Chicago 





CONTROLLED-KEY 


The controlled-key 
safeguards accuracy 
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ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


carious than the law, or medicine, or business.’’ 

““And_ succeeding,’’ the interviewer in- 
quired, ‘‘what would be the young man’s 
reward?” 

“More than in any other career,’ Dr. 
Garfield replied, ‘‘it is necessary in politics 
that ambition to gain a definite goal be checked 
and that the aim be to do faithfully and to the 
best of one’s ability the particular duty in 
hand. Otherwise the career is embittered by 
disappointment. 

“To him who pursues his career with this 
higher aim may come great honors, place and 
power. I say, may come. The only sure 
return is the satisfaction that compensates 
him who has devoted his life to his country.”’ 








HOTEL MCALPIN 


BROADWAY AND 34TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


AN HOTEL OF THE HIGHEST CLASS SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED TO THE NEEDS OF THE BUSINESS MAN 


L.M. BOOMER 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 
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THE NATION’S 


BUSINESS 





“*“Efficiency Multiplied’’ 


16,968 Executives are doing 
The Nation’s Business with 





HE nation's bus- 
Ton today de- 
mands results by 
the quickest and most 
direct means, if we are 
to win the war. Every 
business organization 
must ‘“‘do its bit’’ with 
a diminished working 
lorce 
Under these exact- 
ing conditions, those 
firms that have the 
Dictograph System 
installed find that tn- 
tensive use of this in- 
terior phone service 
permits those who re- 
main to assume, with- 
out fatigue, the duties 
of those who have 
been called to war. 


HE Dictograph System 
will speed up the work 
of each individual in your 
organization because it 
Saves Time 
Relieves the Phone Switch- 
board of all intercommu- 


nication burden, and 
Increases * ->--\| Efficiency 


Send for the t..-, and know how 
it can be applied to your business. 





Cut this COUPON out and MAIL IT NOW 

General Acoustic Company _ 
220 W. 42d St., New York City 
Please send an N.B. NOV. 1917 
. . 99 

“Essay on Efficiency 
Analyzing the application of the Dicto- 
graph System to problems of Executive 
Control. Also full details about the 

System, without obligation 

2 Re See ee ae 

og, Sere ee ee 
Address. . oO 
City & State...... 














Representative Users of the Dictograph 


Bankers Trust Co., New York 
Borton & Borton, Cleveland 
Coal & Iron National Bank, N. Y. 
Fourth St. National Bank, Phila. | Bowring & Co., New York 
Guarantee Title & Trust Co.,Clev. | Kops Bros. (Nemo Corsets), N.Y. 
Union Trust Co., Chicago 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, New York 
Secretary of Commerce, Wash. 
Secretary of Interior, Washington | Southern Pacific Co., San Fran. 
Secretary of State, Washington 
Secretary of War, Washington 
American Loco. Co., Schenectady | Equitable Life Ass. Soc., N.Y. 
American Woolen Co., Boston 
DuPont Powder Co., New York 
Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit | Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Kelly Springfield Tire Co., N. Y. 
Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit 
Singer Mfg. Co., New York 

T. H. Symington Co., Rochester 


“<8 Send today for the “Essay on Efficiency” 
CHARLES H. LEHMAN, Vice-Pres. & Gen’! Mer. 


General Acoustic Company 
220 W. 42d St. 


Jamaica, L. I. 


The Executive shown 
in the illustration can 
talk to any one or all 
of the 45 stations in 
his plant by means of 


This 45-Key 
Dictograph 
Master 
Station 


He can call them any 
hour of the day or 
night by the mere 
pressure of the proper 
key. All connections 
made directly and au- 
tomatically without 
going througha 
switchboard. 


Interconversing System 


Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Detroit 
United States Steel Corp., N. Y. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co.,Balto. 


Pennsylvania Railway, Philadel- 
phia, Altoona and other points 
San Francisco Bulletin, San Fran. 


Snellenburg & Co., Philadelphia 
Standard Oil Co., New York 


Liverpool, London & Globe Ins. 
Co., New York 


Springfield, Mass. 

Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Royal Indemnity Co., New York 





New York 


London, Eng. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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Human Side of Hon. Congressman 
(Concluded from page 21) 
do it out of ignorance, but because in this partic- 
ular case it was seven to one that the soldier was 
getting, and therefore I said—— 
Mr. CLARK, OF Missourt. Nobody would 
ever impute ignorance to the gentleman from 


Massachusetts. That would be_ ridiculous. 
[Laughter. ] 

Now, about the insurance. I believe in 
insurance. I carry every kind of life insurance 


that human ingenuity ever devised—time in- 
surance, endowment insurance, straight insur- 
ance, assessment insurance, accident insurance. 
I carry $10,000 accident insurance and $24,000 
life insurance. The first insurance policy that 
I ever took out was when I was a very young man 
attending the Cincinnati Law School. I took 
it out for the benefit of my father in the Ancient 
irder of United Workmen, and for $2,000 in- 
surance it cost me $24 a year—when it started. 
|Laughter.] I held on to that thing, and after a 
while it commenced going up, and it kept on 
going up until it cost more than straight old 
line insurance did. Well, after it went up, I 
let go. My father had died, and therefore did 
not need the insurance. Nevertheless, I have 
some assessment insurance left. They are all 
converting it now into some kind of old-line 
insurance. I believe in insurance. I never was 


able to'save any money, and I was determined 


that my wife and children should not go to the 
poorhouse. I am in favor of fixing this bill so 
that the wives and children of the soldiers who 
die over there shall not go to the poorhouse either. 
[Applause.]| And one of the most pleasant 
recollections of my life is that I have kept a good 
many old soidiers and their widows out of the 
poorhouse and made their declining days hap- 
pier and more comfortable. [Applause.] Sup- 
pose it does increase their pay? It is not going 
to hurt anybody. 

There is another thing about insurance. I am 
neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet, but 
I believe as firmly as that I must die some day 
that in less than 10 years from now everybody 
is going to be insured under the law. In some 
countries they have that kind of insurance now, 
and it is on a philosophical basis, to keep widows 
and orphans from suffering, and to keep men who 
are crippled in the various dangerous occupations 
of life from coming to want; and I believe that 
if there has ever been a bill introduced in this 
House that all right-thinking Americans, without 
respect to political or religious affiliations will 
endorse, it is this insurance bill that is pending 
here now. [Applause.] 


A Christmas Card for Poor Old Dad 

Mr. HuppLESTON, OF ALABAMA. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to be recognized. i 

I do not want to throw any “sob stuff’’ into 
this discussion, but I feel like it is my duty to 
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call attention to the discrimination against, ; je 
lack of regard for justice to, parents of soldi-rg 
shown by the eminent sociologists who write 
this bill. 

Under this article the helpless, destitute, and 
dependent father of the soldier who loses his |if 
on the battlefield will not receive a solitary 
penny, but will have to go to the poorhouse. 
That is the situation under this bill as it now 
stands. The gentle-souled sociologists, whom | 
love so much, are usually rather sentimental] 
fellows and are usually given to indulging human 
emotions, but it seems when they strike the note 
that bears upon the sacred relations between the 
parent and child their emotions drop dead and 
they fall back on the cold, hard basis of the 
public welfare and rest on it alone. 

Of course, everybody expects a father to be 
soaked. Poor, old “father.’’ Of course, he is 
entitled to no recognition, he has no rights that 
anyone is bound to respect. The fact that he has 
loved his boy and toiled and sweated to raise him 
and school him as a staff and support in his old 
age, all that is nothing, of course. But who 
would have expected these public-minded soci- 
ologists to soak poor old ‘mother’ as well? 
Yet we find that “mother” has been discrimi- 
nated against throughout this bill in favor of the 
wife. Not only has she who went down into the 
valley of the shadow of death to give existence 
and life to the soldier, not only is that heroic 
creature to be made second to the wife whom he 
has chosen, but she is made to be second to the 
wife whom he has discarded and obtained a 
divorce from. Under the provisions of this bill 
there is no obligatory ailotment for the support 
of a destitute and dependent mother. Not only 
are they going to leave the destitute and de- 
pendent mother, perhaps sick and bedridden, 
without a single cent of obligatory allotment, 
but they prefer the divorced wife over her and 
require the soldier to support her even though 
he does nothing for his mother. 


Making Wives Equal Before the Law 


M rR. BLACK, OF TEXAS. Let us see how absurd 

this article 3 really is. Set your imagination 
to work and imagine standing here before us the 
widow and two children of a private soldier. 
Standing also here by their side are the widow 
and two children of a captain. Standing over 
here still farther are the widow and two children 
of a colonel. And at the end of the line are the 
widow and two children of a brigadier general. 
The husbands of these widows and the fathers 
of these children have fallen upon the far-flung 
battle fields of Europe. And after their death 
here comes along old Uncle Sam with his kindly 
old face, arrayed in the Stars and Stripes, which 
stand for liberty, equality, and justice, and he 
stops before the widow and two children of the 
private and says: “Under this law, Madam, | 
am permitted to give you a check for yourself 
and these two children in the sum of $50. It 
may be, and probably is, true that you are just 
as refined and educated and just as worthy in 
way as the wife and two children of the brigadier 
general who stands at the far end of the line, 
but I must give you only the check for $50.” 
And then he passes on that way, stopping before 
the wives and children of the captain and the 
colonel, giving to them their different checks, 
until he gets over here to the wife and children 
of the brigadier general, and he bows and says: 
‘““My dear Madam, it is true that you are re- 
fined and educated and worthy in every way, 
but I am bound to admit that you are not any 
more refined and educated and worthy than the 
widow and the two children of that private 
soldier that stands at the head of the line, but 
yet, under a law passed by the Congress of the 
United States, the chosen representatives of the 
people, I turn over to you a check for $200 per 
month."’ The proposition is absurd on its !ace 
and surely will not find acceptance here. |Ap- 
plause.] 


oe 


Nine thousand motor tractors, 8,000 of Amer 
can make, have been ordered by the British I 00d 
Production Department to carry through the 
scheme to add 2,000,060 acres to the arable land 
of the country in time for the harvest of next cat. 
Manufacturers have now shipped nearly 2.500. 
Delivery of total of 9,600 is expected by Apr'l |. 
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Since Congress Drew the Sword 
(Continued from page 8) 


$20,000 invested in a retail business to which 
he devotes his time may be decided to have 
only a nominal capital when the returns reach 
$10,000 a year. Such interpretation would 
materially lessen his tax. Besides, such a com- 
putation as the estimate for a man in a pro- 
fessional partnership must proceed upon some 
assumptions, such as that a partner will be 
allowed to deduct from net income his share 
of the partnership’s excess-profits tax. 

The computation for a typical case, in- 
volving an individual income large enough to 
bear different ‘‘normal’’ taxes and surtaxes 
will be somewhat as follows: 


Income from professional services............ $40 ,000 
War excess profits tax on amount 
over $6,000 (i. e., $34,000 at 8%) $2,700 
Income on which income taxes are 
SI sag d Sng nya 0.6 emda ss 37,280 
Deduction for normal tax of Sep- 
tember 8, 1916 (for person who is 


married and has two children)... 4,400.00 
Normal tax of September 8, 1916,— 

ds, eee 657 .60 
Surtax of September 8, 1916,— 

1, SS ae eee 170.00 


Income taxes under law of Sept- 


gc css Ved cc nes 827 .00 
Deduction for normal tax of October 
Saad 6 ko «  a--<s0 0.6 2,400.00 
Normal tax of October 3, 1917,— 
So 5 ace dox'6 5'hg' 697 .60 
Surtaxes of October 3, 1917: 
1% on amount between $5,000 
ESE SAE ae HE 25.00 
2% on amount between $7,500 
I Signs ee Soe 50.00 
3% on amount between $10,000 
IAs bs woes sre eens wae 75.00 
4% on amount between $12,500 
Ee eae 100.00 
5% on amount between $15,000 
and $20,000........... ee 250.00 
7% on amount between $20,000 
RE ooo 6 oo os a wins. . 1,209.60 
Income taxes under law of October 3, 
SER SR ae a aE it 2,406 .60 


Total excess-profits and income taxes 5,953.20 


Income after payment of taxes... .. $34,047 .80 


Any exact computation of taxes to be paid 
by a particular corporation will take into 
account a number of items and elements, as 
is the case with a computation for an indi- 
vidual. As an indication of the general 
results of the taxes on income and excess 
profits some such computations as the follow- 
ing can be made for a company which has a 
present capital of $100,000 and which has 
been earning at least 10 per cent a year. 


CURRENT INCOME EXCESS ToTAL PERCENT- 
NET Tax PROFITS TAXES AGEOF NEI 

EARNINGS TAXES INCOME 

$10,000 ee ees $600 6. 
15,000 864 600 1,464 9.76 
25,000 1,284 3,600 4,884 19.53 
40,000 1,716 11,400 13,116 32.79 
50,000 1,956 17,400 19,456 38.71 


75,000 2,556 32,400 34,956 46.61 


Although, as has already been said, the war 
excess-profits tax amounts in reality to an 
additional income tax, it begins to appear as 
a true tax on war-profits when a corporation 
which earned an average of 9 per cent in the 
years 1911-1913 is able to show present earn- 
ings ata higher rate. Fora corporation which 
has been earning more than 9 per cent, and 
which is now showing the same results, or 
even poorer results which are still over 9 per 
cent, the tax seems to be simply an impost 
on income. 

The calculation for such a corporation as 
has been taken above, with net earnings in 
1917 of $40,000, is about as follows: 


Current net earnings........... 


; ee [ $40,000 
ee (9% of capital plus 


Ai ie a i pakib a wu maca wd ead « » $12,000 
20% of difference between exemp- 
tion and 15% of capital (i. e., 

20% of $3,000).............. 600 
> a eeeunt meseeen gf Se! 
% Of capital (i. e., 25% o 

RR EEC Semi ae 1,250 
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35% of amount between 20% and 
25°, of capital (i. e., 35% of 
5. ire Rena ct kama 1,750 
45% of amount between 25% and 
33% of capital (i. e., 45% of 


ot 
| eae eens 3,600 
60%, of excess over 33% of capital 
(i. e., 60% of $7,000)....... 4,200 
Excess Profit Tax............. 11,400 
Income subject to income tax...... 28,600 
Income Tax... ésk2 5 ee 1,716 
I ons viens ce ce 13,116 
Net income after payment of taxes. 26,884 


Definition of Capital 


BEFORE a computation involving capital 

can be made in any concrete case the 
capital itself must be ascertained. For this 
purpose the part of the law dealing with ex- 
cess profits somewhat liberalizes the definition 
contained in the excess-profits law of last 
March, which is now repealed. 
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with the newest 
types of office sys- 
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work may be, step into the ““Y 
and E” store in your city, or 
let us send a System Service 
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As the law now stands the capital of a cor- 
poration may contain the following items: 


Cash actually paid in; 

Actual cash value of tangible property paid in for stock, the 
value to be as of time of payment unless before January 
1, 1914, and then as of that date; but the cash value 
cannot exceed the par value of the original stock 
received in exchange; ; 

Surplus and undivided profits used in the business, but 
exclusive of undivided profits earned in the year tor 
which tax is being computed; : 

Patents and copyrights paid in for stock may be included 
at actual cash alue at the time of payment, but this value 
may not exceed the par value of the stock at the time of the 
exchange. : 

Good will and the like may also be included, but with 
some further -restrictions. The provision is that “good 
will, trade-marks, trade brands, the franchise of a cor- 
poration, or other intangible property’’ may be included 
at the price for which they were acquired, if they in good 
faith were paid for as such. If they were acquired in ex- 
change for stock before March 3, 1917, they may be included 
in capital at the actual cash value at the time of exchange, 
and not exceeding the par value of the stock, with the 
further limitation that the amount of capital ac counted for 
in this manner cannot exceed twenty per cent of the stock 
of the company 








Illustration shows a “Y and E” Efficiency Desk, also Desk Trays, Upright f 
Filing Cabinets, Filing Shelf, ete. Mail coupon or inquire at the “Y and E’ 
store in your city for full information : ms 





Service. Infact “Y and 


E”’ equipment plus ‘“Y £ 
and E” Service often < @y 
costs less than inferior S Kf 


equipment, with no 
service at all. And e 
as to “‘Y and E” qual- zB. 
ity——judge it by any of 
the hundreds of thous- 
ands of “Y and E”’ files 
that are still in use after fifteen to 
thirty-five years of service. 


There is no equipment like “‘Y and 


man to show you. E” except “Y and E.” / “Y¥ and kz” 
. ~ ~ C our TT) / 
There is one best way to file your Some of the 4,000 ¥ and E / Rochester, 
correspondence—to keep your records filing devices and office sys- / N. Y. 
to take care of your blueprints, tems are listed in the cou- 4 

a stock, ledger, etc. That is our busi- pon below. jf Without charge 
Po mace ness—to show a man what will give A; ; : / or obligation 
“aa him the best records of his work, and Check items that interest / please send infor- 
then to make those records instantly you, and let us explain / mation about items 

accessible by means of up-to-date bus- in detail, by letter or / checked X below. 
iness systems and filing equipment. through the “Y and / { | *‘Fire-Wall’”’ Steel 
There is no charge for our System ©” store in your city. / Cabinets, [ ] Wood 
/ Cabinets, [ ] Machine 
/ io, Equipment, 
**Five-S”’ Steel Shelv- 

/ 
YAWMANDFRBE MFG.@. , ‘tg, Blue Bane Fe 
‘ tfficiency Desks, [ } 
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1128 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. , Safe, [ ] Transfer Cases, 
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and Dealers in more than 1.200 other cities. In Canada: The Office / 


Specialty Mfg. Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 
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This definition of capital leaves several questions for 
interpretation. For instance, there will be a question 
whether or not stock in another corporation is tangible 
property. With such questions the Treasury Department 
will attempt to deal, assisted by its Advisory Committee 


An Elaborate Law 


HE references which have been made to 

the new revenue law are very incomplete. 
They merely illustrate the fact that general- 
izations are difficult, that the regulations which 
are to be issued later by the Treasury Depart- 
ment may deal with important questions and 
solve some of the prima facie difficulties, and 
that each taxpayer, individual and corporate, 
should study the law to ascertain its bearing 
upon his own situation. 


Our Banking Power 


F government loans in the billions and taxes 

that run into more billions are to be handled 
without unpleasant disarrangement of ordi- 
nary business facilities our banking power 
must be ready for instant service on a large 
scale. The Federal Reserve system is our 
medium for making possible and governing 
these operations. As part of our preparation 
for the tasks before us, legislation was enacted 
on June 21 for development of the system, 
largely by increasing the concentration of 
reserves in the hands of the federal reserve 
banks and by putting the law in such form 
that trust companies and state banks could 
enter the system and at the same time have 
assurance that they could continue to exercise 
all the powers and rights granted to them 
under state laws. 

When these amendments of the Federal 
Reserve Act became law the resources of the 
federal reserve banks aggregated $1,412,000,- 
000. On October 26 they had risen to $2,528,- 
000,000. On June 15 gold reserves of these 
banks were slightly less than a billion dollars. 
New they are a billion and a half, or pretty 
nearly half the country’s stock of gold. 

The system has also been strengthened by 
entrance of an cat number of banks and 
trust companies organized under state laws. 
On October. 19 there were 102 of these banks 
in the system; they had total resources of two 
and a half billion dollars. At least 58 others 
had taken action toward entering. The 
support which can be given to the federal 
reserve system by state institutions appears 
through the circumstance that the twenty 
thousand of them hold upwards of half the 
banking power of the country. 


Other Legislation 

ATTENTION has been given here only to 
4.4 the fundamental questions of government 
expenditures and revenues, and of mobiliza- 
tion of the banking power which must be 
behind the government’s fiscal operations. 
Other legislation took a wide range. Not 
only was there provision for raising armies, 
equipping them, taking care of soldiers’ and 
sailors’ dependents, compensation for injury 
received in military or naval service, and con- 
struction of airplanes and steamships, but 
other legislation made possible the Food 
Administration, the Fuel Administration, 
censorship of foreign mails, the Alien Property 
Custodian, the War Trade Board, with its 
bureaus on export restrictions, import restric- 
tions, and enemy trading, (and a doorman as 
imposing in livery and brass buttons as any 
factotum in Washington), a Priorities Com- 
mittee to apportion transportation facilities, 
and a_ reorganized Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
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number of tons used per year. 


plants are located in the East. 


106 East 19th Street 





Changing Conditions 


Make Fuel Engineering Company Service 
More and More. Valuable 


HE better, more productive use of coal is today getting more attention from 
big business men than ever before in American Industrial History. 

As an enlightened coal buyer and coal user you want to get the facts—and to 
learn whether or not better methods can be profitably employed in your power 
plant to save coal without costly and time-consuming changes in equipment. 

For ten years, the Fuel Engineering Company organization has been helping 
to keep down the cost of power for leading manufacturers in 60 lines of industry. 

If you are interested, write us a letter stating the kind of coal you use, and the 
We will be glad to give you complete details 
about this Service—how it works and what it does. 

Because of the great increase in the number of requests for this Service during 
recent months, we prefer to limit ourselves at this time to manufacturers whose 


FUEL ENGINEERING COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Consulting Fuel Engineers, 1907-1917 


NEW YORK CITY 




















Civil Rights Bill 


EVERAL measures which relate to the 

war, or to the conditions which will 
follow its conclusion, did not pass. They 
may be expected to come forward for dis- 
cussion in December. 

For instance, a “stay” law for the protec- 
tion of persons serving in the armed forces of 
the United States passed the House but did 
not come from committee in the Senate. 
This sort of legislation has already been 
enacted by at least nine states. Sometimes 
these state laws protect men in the military 
and naval service from suit; occasionally they 
suspend tax laws; and the Maryland statute 
not only protects persons in the armed forces 
but, foreseeing the occurrence of emergencies 
during the war, it authorizes the governor in 
his discretion to proclaim successive legal 
holidays, thus putting into effect a real 
moratorium for everybody in the Common- 
wealth. 

In order to protect the interests of men in the 
armed forces regardless of the part of the coun- 
try from which they come, the judge advocate 
general’s department in the Army cooperated 
with representatives of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense in drafting a bill. As to suits 
in the courts this bill gave much discretion to 
judges. It delayed possibility of eviction of 
dependents of soldiers or sailors for non- 
payment of rent, proposed that if installments 
had been paid on a purchase price there should 
be no forfeiture on-account of non-payment of 


further amounts due, furnished a means for 
preventing sales of property for non-payment 
of taxes, and contemplated prevention of 
prejudice through foreclosure of mortgages. 

Life insurance was one of the most difficult 
subjects with which the authors of the bill 
had to wrestle. As the bill now stands, its 
provisions would not apply to policies which 
become void or voidable when the insured 
person enters military service, etc., but if 
premiums were not paid on other sorts of 
policies by men in the armed forces, the gov- 
ernment would deposit its bonds with the 
insuring companies as security, the policies 
would then be kept in force, eventually after 
the end of military service the insured would 
be given an opportunity to pay the premiums, 
and the companies and the government would 
finally balance accounts, the government 
getting returns from the value of the policies 
which are cancelled. 


Cooperation in Export Trade 


HE bill which would permit cooperation 

in export trade likewise failed to pass, 
although it once more received an over- 
whelming vote in the House and got to the 
head of the Senate calendar. On December 3 
it will be the Senate’s unfinished business, if 
it does not again get displaced. 


Price-Fixing 


HE most important bill which deals ith 
prices, and failed to pass before October ©, 
refers to iron ore, iron, and steel products. 
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Limousine Time Has Come 


Crisp weather calls for closed cars. | Lovely 
autumn days run quickly into winter, and then— 


Closed Cars 
$3265 to $4750 


Open Cars 
$2950 to $3500 


Prices subject to 
increase without 


notice 
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OING anywhere means the bite of chilling winds and rain, or 
snow and ice 





unless you go in a sedan, a coupe, or a limou- 

sine. The closed car owner misses no engagements, sends no 
regrets, is never stormed-in at home. Winter weather is no hardship to 
him and his. They come and go freely, in wholesome comfort and good 
cheer. The closed car pays them dividends in health and happiness. 


Highly desirable are the latest Winton Six designs, in various 
sizes and body styles. And the one you order will be finished pre- 

cisely to your personal taste—an exceptionally excellent and artistic 

possession. 


Simply telephone our nearest branch house or dealer. 


The Winton Company 
735 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Branches in New York, Boston, Newark, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 
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Account for Every 


LABOR MINUTE 


ERE is the one logical method 

of keeping an accurate ac- 
count of when you received and 
when you sent out letters, orders, 
contracts, etc. It will avoid all dis- 
putes, as it records every minute 
of the day or night. 


FOLLETT’S 


New Model 
TT 


Time Stamp 


Absolutely automatic, re- 
quires no attention and is 
the only POSITIVELY ACCU- 
RATE register on the market. 
Write for full information and 
for our latest catalogue 


Follett Time Recording Co. 
25 Murray St., New York City 


Manufacturers of Time Stamps 
and Time Recorpers 




















The B/L 
Collection Bank 
of Chicago 





This bank is particularly well equipped to 
serve manufacturers, jobbers, wholesalers, 
and dealers located in States West of Penn- 
sylvania to the Pacific Coast. We offer the 
facilities of a Chicago checking account wjth 
er without a ljne of credit. Our collection 
Departmentis a special feature of this service. 
We make a specialty of handling Bill of Lad- 


ing collection items. Correspondence invited. 


Union Trust Company 
CHICAGO 


One of Chicago's old conservative banks doing 
strictly a commercial business. Established 1869 











The prices which have already been announced 
by the War Industries Board rest on agree- 
ment, so far as prices to the public are con- 
cerned. The pending bill, which is before the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce 
and regarding which the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has already submitted its testimony, 
would give authority of law for determining 
the prices for the public. This bill may be 
earnestly advocated; at the same time, it 
may be merged in some proposal of broader 
scope. 

Altogether, when Congress meets in Dec- 
ember it will find some interesting questions 
immediately at hand for prompt solution. 


THE 


NATION'S BUSINESS 
Making the Railroads Over 
(Concluded from page 18) 
words, although it adopted steel as the 
standard construction for its freight equip- 
ment several years ago, it is to-day building 
its new cars of wood as far as possible, even to 
certain portions ot the underframes. The 
center-sills of these car frames are still 
fabricated of steel. For it is here, as every 
railroader knows, that the car gets the hard 
pull and thrust of regular service. But with 
this factor strong and ready, the new wooden 
car is a bully carrier—far, far ahead of the 
best of wooden cars at the time they began 

to go out of railroad fashion. 


HIS is the record of rolling stock progress 

upon the railroads of the land—your 
railroads, you will remember. It is a record 
for which no railroader, no real American 
outside of that great business, need feel 
ashamed. True it is a record of obstacles, as 
well as of triumphs. And all the obstacles are 
not to be found in the maintenance of their 
bridges, of cars and of locomotives. For one 
thing, the railroads to-day are 80,000 men 
short in their track maintenance forces—and 
sooner or later they will have to overcome this 
great labor shortage. But, that, as Mr. 
Kipling probably would have expressed it, 
is quite a different story. The main thing 
remains. The railroads are still in service. 
Despite numberless minor difficulties they 
have conquered the chief one—and their lines 
are still open and measuring to their task. 

Your railroads are still standing. 


Penny-Wise by War 
(Concluded from page 15) 
offers, a United States Government Bond 
which is an asset bound to serve the holder for 
many years to come. 

Finally, a most important consideration in 
the participation by all the people in this 
habit of saving, and of investing their savings 
in government securities, lies in the fact that 
the whole people are thus educated to the pur- 
chase and ownership of securities, thereby 
giving hope that our government and our 
great industries in the future may be even 
more democratized than to-day; that the 
number of investors in the securities of our 
government and of our railroads, our public 
utilities and of our industries generally, will be 
so increased that no man, woman or child in 
the country will be without direct and vital 
interest in our governmental and business 
institutions. 








INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
$1.00 brings this new 


INDEXED 
CALENDAR 


Regular Price $1.50 
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INDEX CALENDAR COMPANY 


93 John Street New York City 
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be thankful 


for the opportunity of adding punch-pep and 
enthusiasum to your copy with 


Howell Cuts 


that fit anywhere and fill every need. 


A great big reputation with each cut is guaranteed by 


The Howell ft} Signature 


Ask for our Clean Cut Proposition. Write NOW 


CHARLES E. HOWELL 


303 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 








Make that farm of yours 
pay more. Equip it with 
better implements backed 
by a better knowledge of 
how to use them. Write 
for our big book, mention- 
ing “The Nation’s Business” 


Deere & Company, Moline, Illinois 














First Federal Reserve 
Trust Company 


We believe it is worthy of mention that 
the first Trust Company in New York to 
become a member of the Federal Reserve 
System was the Broadway Trust Com- 
pany, which joined in August, 1915. 


Our deposits on August 1, 1915, were 
$20,585,000. 

On August 1, 1917, they had increased 
to $31,948,000. 

This growth indicates that our patrons 
have confirmed our judgment in joining 
the system, of which all national banks in 
the countty are also members. 


Broadway Trust Company 
Freperic G. Lee, President 
Woolworth Building 
New York 
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This definition of capital leaves several questions for 
interpretation. For instance, there will be a question 
whether or not stock in another corporation is tangible 
property. With such questions the Treasury Department 
will attempt to deal, assisted by its Advisory Committee 


An Elaborate Law 


HE references which have been made to 

the new revenue law are very incomplete. 
They merely illustrate the fact that general- 
izations are difficult, that the regulations which 
are to be issued later by the Treasury Depart- 
ment may deal with important questions and 
solve some of the prima facie difficulties, and 
that each taxpayer, individual and corporate, 
should study the law to ascertain its bearing 
upon his own situation. 


Our Banking Power 


F government loans in the billions and taxes 

that run into more billions are to be handled 
without unpleasant disarrangement of ordi- 
nary business facilities our banking power 
must be ready for instant service'on a large 
scale. The Federal Reserve system is our 
medium for making possible and governing 
these operations. As part of our preparation 
for the tasks before us, legislation was enacted 
on June 21 for development of the system, 
largely by increasing the concentration of 
reserves in the hands of the federal reserve 
banks and by putting the law in such form 
that trust companies and state banks could 
enter the system and at the same time have 
assurance that they could continue to exercise 
all the powers and rights granted to them 
under state laws. 

When these amendments of the Federal 
Reserve Act became law the resources of the 
federal reserve banks aggregated $1,412,000,- 
000. On October 26 they had risen to $2,528,- 
000,000. On June 15 gold reserves of these 
banks were slightly less than a billion dollars. 
New they are a billion and a half, or pretty 
nearly half the country’s stock of gold. 

The system has also been strengthened by 
entrance of an increased number of banks and 
trust companies organized under state laws. 
On October 19 there were 102 of these banks 
in the system; they had total resources of two 
and a half billion dollars. At least 58 others 
had taken action toward entering. The 
support which can be given to the federal 
reserve system by state institutions appears 
through the circumstance that the twenty 
thousand of them hold upwards of half the 
banking power of the country. 


Other Legislation 

TTENTION has been given here only to 

the fundamental questions of government 
expenditures and revenues, and of mobiliza- 
tion of the banking power which must be 
behind the government’s fiscal operations. 
Other legislation took a wide range. Not 
only was there provision for raising armies, 
equipping them, taking care of soldiers’ and 
sailors’. dependents, compensation for injury 
received in military or naval service, and con- 
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struction of airplanes and steamships, but 
other legislation made possible the Food 
Administration, the Fuel Administration, 
censorship of foreign mails, the Alien Property 
Custodian, the War Trade Board, with its 
bureaus on export restrictions, import restric- 
tions, and enemy trading, (and a doorman as 
imposing in livery and brass buttons as any 
factotum in Washington), a Priorities Com- 
mittee to apportion transportation facilities, 
and a reorganized Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


THE NATION’S 


BUSINESS 


NOVEMBER, 1917 








number of tons used per year. 


plants are located in the East. 


106 East 19th Street 





Changing Conditions 


Make Fuel Engineering Company Service 
More and More4 Valuable 


HE better, more productive use of coal is today getting more attention from 
big business men than ever before in American Industrial History. 

As an enlightened coal buyer and coal user you want to get the facts—and to 
learn whether or not better methods can be profitably employed in your power 
plant to save coal without costly and time-consuming changes in equipment. 

For ten years, the Fuel Engineering Company organization has been helping 
to keep down the cost of power for leading manufacturers in 60 lines of industry. 

If you are interested, write us a letter stating the kind of coal you use, and the 
We will be glad to give you complete details 
about this Service—how it works and what it does. 

Because of the great increase in the number of requests for this Service during 
recent months, we prefer to limit ourselves at this time to manufacturers whose 


FUEL ENGINEERING COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Consulting Fuel Engineers, 1907-1917 


NEW YORK CITY 




















Civil Rights Bill 


EVERAL measures which relate to the 
war, or to the conditions which will 
follow its conclusion, did not pass. They 


may be expected to come forward for dis- 
cussion in December. 

For instance, a “‘stay”’ law for the protec- 
tion of persons serving in the armed forces of 
the United States passed the House but did 
not come from committee in the Senate. 
This sort of legislation has already been 
enacted by at least nine states. Sometimes 
these state laws protect men in the military 
and naval service from suit; occasionally they 
suspend tax laws; and the Maryland statute 
not only protects persons in the armed forces 
but, foreseeing the occurrence of emergencies 
during the war, it authorizes the governor in 
his discretion to proclaim successive legal 
holidays, thus putting into effect a_ real 
moratorium for everybody in the Common- 
wealth. 

In order to protect the interests of men in the 
armed forces regardless of the part of the coun- 
try from which they come, the judge advocate 
general's department in the Army cooperated 
with representatives of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense in drafting a bill. As to suits 
in the courts this bill gave much discretion to 
judges. It delayed possibility of eviction of 
dependents of soldiers or sailors for non- 
payment of rent, proposed that if installments 
had been paid on a purchase price there should 
be no forfeiture on account of non-payment of 


further amounts due, furnished a means for 
preventing sales of property for non-payment 
of taxes, and contemplated prevention of 
prejudice through foreclosure of mortgages. 

Life insurance was one of the most difficult 
subjects with which the authors of the bill 
had to wrestle. As the bill now stands, its 
provisions would not apply to policies which 
become void or voidable when the insured 
person enters military service, etc., but if 
premiums were not paid on other sorts of 
policies by men in the armed forces, the gov- 
ernment would deposit its bonds with the 
insuring companies as security, the policies 
would then be kept in force, eventually after 
the end of military service the insured would 
be given an opportunity to pay the premiums, 
and the companies and the government would 
finally balance accounts, the government 
getting returns from the value of the policies 
which are cancelled. 


TH 


Cooperation in Export Trade 


bill which would permit cooperation 

in export trade likewise failed to pass, 
although it once more received an over- 
whelming vote in the House and got to the 
head of the Senate calendar. On December 3 
it will be the Senate’s unfinished business, if 
it does not again get displaced. 


Price-Fixing 


HE most important bill which deals with 
prices, and failed to pass before October 6, 
refers to iron ore, iron, and steel products, 
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Winton Six 




















Limousine Time Has Come 


Crisp weather calls for closed cars. Lovely 
autumn days run quickly into winter, and then— 
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OING anywhere means the bite of chilling winds and rain, or 
snow and ice—unless you go in a sedan, a coupe, or a limou- 
sine. The closed car owner misses no engagements, sends no 

regrets, is never stormed-in at home. Winter weather is no hardship to 
him and his. They come and go freely, in wholesome comfort and good 
cheer. The closed car pays them dividends in health and happiness. 


Highly desirable are the latest Winton Six designs, in various 
sizes and body stvles. And the one you order will be finished pre- 
cisely to your personal taste—an exceptionally excellent and artistic 
Closed Cars possession. 
$3265 to $4750 cs 
Simply telephone our nearest branch house or dealer. 


Open Cars : 
$2950 to $3500 The Winton Comp any 


735 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Prices subject to 
increase without Branches in New York, Boston, Newark, Baltimore, Pomme Pitiehurah, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 


notice Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 
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Account for Every 


LABOR MINUTE 


ERE is the one logical method 

of keeping an accurate ac- 
count of when you received and 
when you sent out letters, orders, 
contracts, etc. It will avoid all dis- 
putes, as it records every minute 
of the day or night. 


FOLLETT’S 


New Model 


Time Stamp 


Absolutely automatic, re- 
quires no attention and is 
the only POSITIVELY ACCU- 
RATE register on the market. 
Write for full information and 
for our latest catalogue 


Follett Time Recording Co. 
25 Murray St., New York City 


Manufacturers of Time Stamps 
and Time Kecorvers 























The B/L 
Collection Bank 
of Chicago 





This bank is particularly well equipped to 
serve manufacturers, jobbers, wholesalers, 
and dealers located in States West'of Penn- 
sylvania to the Pacific Coast. We offer the 
facilities of a Chicago checking account with 
er without a ljne of credit. Our collection 
Departmentis a special feature of this service. 
We make a specialty of handling Bill of Lad- 


ing collection items. Correspondence invited. 


Union Trust Company 
CHICAGO 


One of Chicago's old conservative banks doing 
striclly a commercial business. Established 1869 











The prices which have already been announced 
by the War Industries Board rest on agree- 
ment, so far as prices to the public are con- 
cerned. The pending bill, which is before the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce 
and regarding which the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has already submitted its testimony, 
would give authority of law for determining 
the prices for the public. This bill may be 
earnestly advocated; at the same time, it 
may be merged in some proposal of broader 
scope. 

Altogether, when Congress meets in Dec- 


ember it will find some interesting questions 


immediately at hand for prompt solution. 


THE 








NATION’S BUSINESS 
Making the Railroads Over 
(Concluded from page 18) 
words, although it adopted steel as_ the 
standard construction for its freight equip- 
ment several years ago, it is to-day building 
its new cars of wood as far as possible, even to 
certain portions ot the underframes. The 
center-sills of these car frames are still 
fabricated of steel. For it is here, as every 
railroader knows, that the car gets the hard 
pull and thrust of regular service. But with 
this factor strong and ready, the new — 
car is a bully carrier—far, far ahead of the 
best of wooden cars at the time they : gan 

to go out of railroad fashion. 


HIS is the record of rolling stock progress 

upon the railroads of the land—your 
railroads, you will remember. It is a record 
for which no railroader, no real American 
outside of that great business, need feel 
ashamed. True it is a record of obstacles, as 
well as of triumphs. And all the obstacles are 
not to be found in the maintenance. of their 
bridges, of-cars and of locomotives. . For one 
thing, the railroads to-day are 8,000 men 
short in their track pore ee and 
sooner or later they will have tog@vercome this 
great labor shortage., But; Hat, as Mr. 
Kipling probably would have expressed it, 
is quite a different story. The main thing 
remains. The railroads are still in service. 
Despite numberless minor difficulties they 
have conquered the chief one—and their lines 


are still open and measuring to their task. 
Your railroads are still standing. 
Penny-Wise by War 
(Concluded from, page 15) 
offers, a United States G@yernment Bond 


which is an asset bound toserve the holder for 
many vears to come. 

Finally, a most important consideration in 
the participation hy all the people in this 
habit of saving, and of investing their savings 
in government securities, lies in. the fact that 
the whole people are thus educated to the pur- 
chase and ownership of securities, thereby 
giving hope that our goyernment and ‘our 
great industries in the future may. be even 
more @emocratized than to-day; that the 
number of investors in the securities of, our 
government and of our railroads, our ‘public 
utilities and of our industries-generallywill be 
so increased that no man, woman or Child in 
the-country will be without direct aud ‘vital 
interest in our govermimental and business 
institutions. 
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$1.00 brings this new 


INDEXED 
CALENDAR 


Regular Price $1.50 
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is indexed by months. 
And besides this new 


Deka time-saving feature, 
f —— it has all the advan- 
Y mn tage: of the -ld 
well-known 
———— 
_ ee’ Bunch of Dates 
_\ CALENDAR 
g When you turn 
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sent, 


stand out boldly. 
Large ruled memo 
pages give ample 
space for any 
memorandum. 
Your Money Back-Instead of dding old calendars, take odven- 
pecial introductory price and get new ones that ar 
pee. pe phen in every way. Send ea dollar sito or 
stemps. Money berk if you are rot satisfied. 
INDEX CALENDAR COMPANY 
New York City 





93 John Street 
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is guaranteed by 


The Howell fi] Signature 


Ask for our Cl Write NOW 


CHARLES E. HOWELL 


303 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY © 
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Make that farm of yours 
Equip it with 
implements backed 
better knowledge of 
Write 
for our big book, mention- 
ing “The Nation’s Business” 
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better 
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how to use them. 









Deere & Company, Moline, Illinois 























First Federal Reserve 
Trust Company 


We believe it is worthy 
the first Trust Company in New York to 
become a member of the Federal Reserve 
System was the Broadway Trust Com- 
pany, which joined in August, 1915. 
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Our deposits on August 1, 1915, were 
$20,585,000. 
On August I, 


to $31,948,000. 






1917, they had increased 





This growth indicates that 
have confirmed our inlene nt in 
the system, of which all nationa! 
the country are also members. 
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Broadway Trust Company 
Freperic G. LEE, President 


Woolworth Building 
New York 

























